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Sometimes It 


© you say grace in your house? | suppose it is a habit 
D that has faded away in many homes, as it ought 
to unless it is more than a mere formality. But, whether 
we do or not, are we truly thankful? Do we honestly re- 
member that it is of the Lord’s mercies that we have this 
food; that it’s not because we are more worthy people that 
we have more to eat than our brethren in many countries; 
that what we push aside today we might vearn for in a 
future day of need? We can show our gratitude not only 
in words—and why shouldn't we say our own private grace 
for every good thing God gives us, not only food, but homes, 
and beautiful countryside, and every happy experience— 
but also in caring for the needs of others who have not 
been so fortunate as we. That is why from our churches 
there go out parcels of food and clothing throughout the 
world; why we are being given the opportunity of helping 
those who have been hit by floods, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes—those unexpected reminders of our precarious hold 
on this earth. In all these ways we are remembering our 
dependence upon God and giving him humble thanks. 
It sometimes takes a jolt in our lives to make us truly 
thankful for the mercies of God. I remember going out to 
France in 1939. During that winter of the “phoney war,” 
food was plentiful on a scale we have not known since. 
Night after night we sat down to delightful meals, and were 
apt to complain if the standard fell short of the best. The 
army rations we took for granted, and complained if we 
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Takes a Jolt 


could not supplement them with extra dishes of all kinds 
Then, not many weeks later, as a prisoner of war, I found 
myself one day after three weeks’ march in a transit camp 
in Germany, and during these three weeks our standard of 
values had undergone a radical change. My recollection 
this time is of walking around behind the barbed wire with 
two friends. All thoughts of rich meals had vanished; our 
one thought was bread. Up on his machine-gun box above 
the barbed wire, a German sentry was finishing his break 
fast. As he came to the end, he carelessly flung away the 
crust of his bread. Quick as lightning I flung myself on that 
crust, and we sat down on a stone and proceeded to divide 
that crust with the most meticulous accuracy into three 
equal pieces. For us it was manna from heaven as we ate 
and were thankful. 

I think we all have had some experience of that kind 
We take health for granted until one day we find ourselves 
in the hospital. We take our dearest friends for granted til 
one day we lose them. We take our liberties for grantec 
until we find that they are threatened or that they have 
been abolished. It is these sudden jolts that make us re 
alize that “it is of the Lord’s mercy that we are not com 
sumed.” As we thank God for the harvest, let us ask him 
to make us conscious day by day that we live by his grace. 
and to increase in us a humble, simple, and grateful spirit 

~Daviw.H. C. Real 


Minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York, New Yor 
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Sterling A. Callisen, whose pointed 
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Mary (“‘Missie Mouse”) Callisen 


John R. Bodo, who wrote We're in 
the Army Now, page 15, is pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The articles I'm Glad To Be Teaching 
Again, page 11, and A Man Who Does 
Something About Better Schools, page 
13, are two more exclusive reports in 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s special coverage 
on the American public school. 
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Will Newcomer Have 
To Earn His Place? 


« That was a poignant story about the 
newcomers [“I Am a Newcomer,” by 
Robert Grimes, P.L., October 19, 1957]. 
It helped me to understand how they 
feel. But one thought disturbed me 
greatly. The newcomer says, “I fully 
realize that my future in your com- 
munity . . . will depend on my own 
merits. It will depend on my financial 
contributions, and my donation of labor 
and loyalty to the church. It will depend 
on my wife’s donations of cookies for the 
bazaar, . . . on my children’s conduct 
and contribution in their various vouth 
organizations, in church, and at school.” 

What disturbs me so greatly is the 
terrible suspicion that what he says may 
be true—not only about the community, 
but about the church. Is it possible that 
Mr. Newcomer's place in the church will 
have to be earned? Will he be accepted 
only after he has proved his worth? 
(How many will qualify, I keep wonder- 
ing?) Does the church no longer reach 
out its arms in redemption, offering love 
to the unlovely, forgiveness to the sin- 
ners? Does it insist that the newcomer 
first cleanse himself, and present him- 
self bright and shining, respectable, and 
a recognizable asset, before he will be 
welcomed? 

Mr. Newcomer in your story is not 
even asking for genuine outgoing kind- 
ness or forgiveness. All he is pleading 
for is a chance to prove his acceptability. 
If a man has to plead even for that, 
what chance in the world has the social 
misfit, the morallv tainted, the outcast? 

I've been thinking about this a lot 
lately. It seems to me that I’ve heard 
somewhere about a God who accepts 
people as they are—who in fact seems 
to have a special soft spot in his heart 
for publicans, harlots, and sinners. And 
I've heard that the church once spoke 
and acted this reconciling word com- 
pellingly. Does it no longer do so? 

—Freperick C. MAIER 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 


The Death Penalty 


« A feeling of deep appreciation filled 
my heart as I read Nevin E. Kendell’s 
article “The Case Against Capital Pun- 
ishment” in the November 2 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE... . 

How well the subhead to the article 
summed up its whole content in the 
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words: “The fundamental objection js 
that capital punishment does not let 
God be God.” .. . 

This article bears out the words . . 
of the wise old Indian chief who stopped Y 
an act of violence in his tribe by saying wat 
“Never judge another man, until you 
have walked in his moccasins for a 


month.” And who but God has walked 















I 
with man from the beginning—and wil ' 
to the end? = 

—A. G. MONTGOMERY , . 
blin 





Santa Barbara, Californx 
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« As a practicing attorney in the State sent 
of Pennsylvania for thirty-six years, perm Wate 
mit me to congratulate PrespyTeRtayg Spiri 
Lire and Nevin E. Kendell for the arti givir 
cle entitled “The Case Against Capital abou 













Punishment.” This article expresses my of 
sentiments so well that I would havel «4, 
been proud to have written it... . As 
Of course, as a lawyer I have heard a, 

arguments for capital punishment; | H 
have heard the bloodthirsty say “hang vd 
them’? I have heard of district attorney Purit 
who were more interested in their record liftec 
Bible 







of convictions than in a record of justio 
done, and I am not referring now to my the 
own county. ... whor 

I could never vote for the death pen soul's 
alty on a jury, and I know thousands @ thank 







other people (and the number is growl Un 
ing) who would not do so either. come 
—Dona.p B. Canooy 






Scranton, Pennsylea 





« It is interesting to note that a majorit 
of the wardens are not in favor of capits 
punishment. . . . Warden Clinton] 
Duffy (San Quentin) has publicly 
“On many occasions my hand had to giv 
the signal but my heart was not in it.” 
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—Joun G. Kivpaa Anc 

Portland, Ores was t 

to the 

Little Rock Abroad for th 
« The following is an excerpt from a sage t 
ter from one of our missionaries in In | 
country of Southeastern Asia. I think bendin 
needs no comment from any of us: was th 





“The Little Rock business was ps 
tially, but only partially, submerged 
local politics. It would be hard, indeed 
to exaggerate the damage done to Amé 
ica by it, and Litfle Rock is a name & 
better known here than Pear] Harb 
Budapest, Munich, or other names # 
have gone down in infamy.” 

—HeErBeERT BEECHER Hups 


Minister, Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Cha 
Detroit, Mic 
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MED ITATION by Walter D. Cavert 


Drinking from the Pilgrims’ Spring 


You shall be like a watered garden, like a spring of 
water whose waters fail not. (Isaiah 58:11, RSV) 


HE incident I most vividly remember from a visit 
=, Plymouth, Massachusetts, was taking a drink 
from the Pilgrims’ spring in Brewster Gardens. Bub- 
bling from the banks of the town brook along which 
the Pilgrims erected their first houses, the spring has 
sent forth an unfailing stream of thirst-quenching 
water for hundreds of years. It is symbolic of the in- 
spiration which comes from meditating on the life- 
giving heritage of our ancestors. The words of Isaiah 
about the faithful in Israel may appropriately be used 
of our Puritan forefathers. They are like a spring 
“whose waters fail not.” 

As one rises from kneeling at the spring, he faces 
the statue of the Pilgrim maiden a short distance away. 
Her feet are planted on a rock. Dressed in modest 
Puritan garb, she stands erect with her resolute face 
lifted toward far horizons. Clasped in her hands is a 
Bible which reminds us that, for the Puritan, God was 
the acknowledged center of all life, the source from 
whom all blessings flowed. Thus gratitude was his 
soul's natural response, and he set apart a day for 
thanksgiving in spite of scanty material blessings. 

Undeniably, the Puritan had his faults, but we be- 
come spiritually impoverished if we neglect the mes- 
sage which he still has for our day. For one thing, he 
was a person of simple tastes. Anything artificial or 
showy was alien to his nature. Our own generation, 
in its misuse of prosperity, has urgent need for a res- 
toration of simplicity and sincerity. We need a deeper 
understanding of true culture and the ability to find 
@ enjoyment in simple forms of pleasure, free from the 
taint of vulgarity and sensualism. 

Another aspect of our inheritance from the Puritan 
was the moral courage which came from being true 
to the mandates of his own conscience. He listened 
for the voice of God and dared to obey the divine mes- 
sage that came to his own soul. 

In his early history, the Puritan was stern and un- 
bending, but his insistence on loyalty to conscience 
was the forerunner of religious freedom. The one who 
sincerely demands the right to follow his own inner 
guidance is at last almost inevitably led to allow others 
to obey the voice of God when he speaks to their souls 
With a different mandate. The religious freedom which 
is ours today did not come to us in spite of our Puri- 
tanism but because its larger implications gradually 
became evident. 

Because the Puritan focused his life on God, suffer- 
ing could not dismay him and hardship could not make 
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him give up in despair. The uncertainties of time and 
the threat of death left him unmoved because his heart 
was stayed on the eternal. It was their spiritual com- 
mitment which gave the Pilgrims an inner stamina 
lacking in the men who settled on Popham Beach in 
Maine in 1607. After the first winter of cold and fear 
and loneliness, they returned to England. Not for all 
the wealth and opportunity that might be found in 
the new world were they willing to endure such hard- 
ships. 

The Pilgrims were different. Said Elder Brewster: 
“It is not with us as with other men whom small 
things can discourage and small disappointments cause 
them to wish themselves to be home again.” Half of 
their number died during the first year, and only four 
families escaped the death of any of their loved ones. 
But they came on a mission for God and refused to be 
quitters. 

The weakness of our twentieth-century life is at the 
exact point where the Puritans were strong. While re- 
joicing that the narrowness of their attitude has dis- 
appeared, we ought to be deeply concerned lest we 
merely substitute breadth for depth and lose the sus- 
taining sources of moral and spiritual power. The 
deadliest perils that threaten our country are not the 
guided missiles that may come from beyond our shores 
but our own lack of moral guidance, our easy-going 
theory of life and religion, and our obsession with our 
own security. 

If we forget our heritage, we become like the shabby 
man described by Ray Stannard Baker. While walking 
through a city park, Dr. Baker stopped to talk to a 
person whose whole attitude toward life, as well as his 
clothes, revealed his shabbiness. The man had a griev- 
ance against society. He said that other people owed 
him something. He was not getting what was rightly his. 

During the conversation, Baker turned toward the 
publie library where the names of several great men of 
the past were chiseled in stone. “How do you feel when 
you see those names?” asked Baker. “I don’t feel any- 
thing,” replied the shabby man. Baker observed that 
for himself he felt like taking off his hat when he 
thought about what had been done for him by people 
of previous generations. “I feel as though I were a 
deeply indebted man,” he said. 

This is the way we all ought to feel. Any American 
will be a shabby citizen if he forgets the struggles which 
laid the foundations of our present civilization. And 
any church member will be a shabby Christian if he 
is indifferent to the bequest which comes from his 
forefathers. Instead of disparaging the heritage they 
have given us, we need to stoop down and drink from 
their spring. 





by HENRY L. McCORAKL 


Has Cause, Will Trave 


Innovation and intensity are the trademarks of Charle 


Tudor Leber, pioneer in the church's world-wide missio 


HE tall, pink-faced man with the smooth, white hair 
and the expressive hands was never in better form. 
He told the luncheon gathering—a distinguished 
group of Americans, Europeans, and Asians—that 
Christians were trying to work in a new way through- 
out the world. He reminded the men that the West still 
had a lot to learn in dealing with its neighbors elsewhere. 

After the talk ended there was considerable applause. 
The white-maned speaker was soon surrounded by fellow 
lunchers. They were all Thailanders, Chinese, and Indians. 
Not one white Westerner thanked him. 

The man with the white hair, is, of course, Dr. Charles 
Tudor Leber, who, as General Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, heads up the overseas work of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

In the past twenty years, this distinguished-looking, elo- 
quent, and often dramatic churchman has traveled more 
than a million miles by air and at least that much by boat, 
car, and train as a one-man communications system herald- 
ing a new day in the church’s mission, thanks or no thanks. 

Through two decades of crisis piled upon crisis—a de- 
pression, five wars, more than a dozen revolutions, and forty 
different rates of inflation—this indefatigable Baltimore Pres- 
byterian and his loyal Board and staff colleagues have tried 
to show that the church does have a new role to play in the 


world today. 


6 


So far they have succeeded, aided by a denominatié 
which has taken the time and the trouble to see beyon 
itself. Most mission officials—both American and oversea# 
will agree that the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has done 
real pioneering job in practicing as well as preaching & 
“new day” in the Christian world mission. 

During Charles Leber’s twenty-one years in oversé 
work, the Foreign Board has: 


> integrated six major missions with national churches a 
taken steps toward integration in every other country w 
the church has work; 

> opened up new fraternal work in more than a da 
countries in Europe and Asia; 

> for the first time in American mission history, appoin 
overseas nationals to executive posts with the Board; 

> set up a pioneer system of overseas field representati 
> for the first time in American Protestant history, recei 
fraternal workers from European churches; 

> created a comprehensive post-graduate course for fu 
American missionaries; ° 

> and produced Protestantism’s first mission film for c¢ 
mercial release. 


In all of these actions, Charles Leber has had a lead 
part. And often these innovations weren't easily come by, 
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Colombian pastor Gilberto Torres greets Charles Leber with 
South American abraco at Lake Mohonk meeting in 1956. 


Youth work is the subject matter as Dr. Leber meets in 


‘ers@E church-school classroom with Thailand's Acharn Tongkham. 
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When the idea of having an overseas national serve as 
a Board secretary came up, there were many raised eye- 
brows. “Why not have him serve as a consultant?” was the 
logical question. “We're sick and tired of having these 
people only as consultants” was the firm answer. 

In 1952, a Philippine layman, Mateo F. Occena, was ap- 
pointed the Board’s secretary for the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, and Thailand. Since then, Board secretaries from 
India and Japan have also been appointed. “This idea,” says 
genial Matty Occena, “really electrified mission fields in 
Southeast Asia. It's no wonder that nationals consider 
Charlie Leber to be one of the most progressive minds in 
the whole Christian church.” 

The idea for the filming of The Mark of the Hawk (see 
P.L., Nov. 16) took more than two years to catch on. Even 
some of Charlie’s closest friends and colleagues argued long 
with him against the idea. And even when the movie was 
approved in principle, some thought that using the some- 
times controversial Miss Eartha Kitt as a star was unwise. 
But when the Board and staff saw the completed movie for 
the first time last month they were highly enthusiastic, and 
so were several commercial distributors. 

Almost since he learned how to talk, Charles Leber has 
been intensely interested in two subjects: the church and 
faraway places. His mother and a famous congregation 
were largely responsible for the former, his father for the 
latter. 

The senior Lebers were from old Baltimore families and 
lived in one of the city’s familiar red brick houses with the 
white marble steps. Charles’s father earned a modest living 
as a commercial traveler for a millinery concern. Both his 
father and his brother were also traveling men, so young 
Charles learned early about Pullmans and hotel reserva- 
tions. Mr. Leber used to take Charles to New York for trade 
meetings. “I was fascinated by New York then, and still 
am,” says Dr. Leber. “I used to daydream about working 
in the great city. Little did I know how things would work 
out.” 

The Leber house was near Baltimore’s Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, which almost immediately became a 
major factor in young Charles’s life. 

“This was an astounding church,” Dr. Leber recalls. “It 
had supported such missionary greats as Moffett of Korea 
and Wanless of India. I was baptized by John Timothy 
Stone, who later became president of McCormick Seminary. 
I united with the church under J. Ross Stevenson, who be- 
came president of Princeton Seminary. Although there was 
no professional church background on either side on my 
family, I never really had any other idea. I wanted to be- 
come a preacher.” 

Laura Tudor Leber was her son’s first congregation. She 
used to sit in a third-floor room while her precocious ten- 
year-old son stood behind a sewing-machine box and con- 
ducted services complete even with hymn singing. Mrs. 
J. Ross Stevenson, the pastor's wife, also encouraged this 
interest. In 1914, he went to his first missions conference 
at Silver Bay, New York. And here he signed a decision 
card to dedicate his life to Christian service. 

In 1915, he stepped for the first time into a real pulpit. 
It was in a country church near Aberdeen, Maryland. And 
though his friends may not believe it, Charles Leber can 


Mrs. Leber and husband are greeted at Bangkok airport as 
they arrived for Thailand integration ceremonies in August. 
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In the summers during his "teens, young Charlie worked 
on Maryland farms, sowing corn, milking cows, and plowing. 


Has Cause, 
Will Travel 


CONTINUED 


still remember how scared he was. 

The high-school years at Baltimore’s City College we 
incredibly busy for the tall, skinny, brown-haired boy fre 
Brown Memorial Church. “I was far from being a scholar, 
he recalls. “In fact, I had a really rough time with mathe 
matics.” Young Leber’s real forte was activity outside f 
classroom. He played lacrosse and ran for the track tes 
He was leading player in the drama club and led chee 
for the football team. He worked year ‘round organizi 
and attending YMCA activities, and kept up his churd 
duties at Brown Memorial. 

High school was just a warmup for college at Baltimore 
famous Johns Hopkins University. Here “Slim” Leber 
weighed about 130 then—became a varsity cheerleade 
when Johns Hopkins was playing a major league foots 
schedule with teams like Navy, Army, and Penn. He wa 
president of the drama club, president of the student “Y; 
president of the Delta Upsilon fraternity, and was name 
a member of Omicron Delta Kappa, honorary leadershij 
fraternity. “He impressed everyone as an extremely like 
able, over-active chap who got things done,” says a college 
mate. Busy Charlie stayed away from advanced ma 
matics, majored in history, and was graduated, after a sho 
war-time hitch in the Navy, in 1920. 

By this time his pastor at Brown Memorial, Dr. J. Ros 
Stevenson, was president of Princeton Seminary. Charle 
entered Princeton in the fall of 1920 and began the fifteen 
year pastoral period in his ministry. 

Charles spent his first summer in seminary doing tough 
inner-city work in Philadelphia. But the experience whi 
probably made the deepest impression on him was hi 
junior summer as a national missions pastor in a Canadiar 
frontier town near Edmonton, Alberta. 

The American city boy will never forget his reception is 
the north country. “They told me that the last student vo 
unteer had been run out of town. After riding for ho 
in a buckboard, and being put up overnight by a re 
Indian, I reached the town and was introduced to the ma 
I was told to report to. He was opening a keg of nails wil 
a hatchet.” 

In the best TV Western style, Charlie bought a hors 
learned how to ride, and held church services in the weary 
looking local dance hall. “They used to dance very laté 
every Saturday night,” says Dr. Leber. “I would wait wm 
til they finished, and then try to clean up as best I could 
Then I'd get a couple of hours’ sleep and conduct services 
We used loose boards on nail kegs for pews.” Ever-active 
Charlie formed a permanent (Continued on page ¥ 


A great and effective user of hands and arms, Dr. Leber makes familiar gestures during talks he gave in Thailand this summer 
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In the Age of Faith a man could 

paint a picture with such sincerity that his 
hristian message is communicated to us 

ndimmed over the centuries, whereas 

many of the handouts foisted on our chil- 
dren lack even the dignity of a Donald 
Duck comic, whose creator really loves his 


silly characters 


y Sterling A. Callisen 


Is 


Dean of Education of the Metropolitan Museum 
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Issi—E Mouse—that’s my young- 

est—called excitedly as she 

bounced in the front door, 
“Look, Daddy, look at the beautiful pic- 
ture they gave me in Sunday school for 
perfect attendance. Isn't it be-yoo-tiful, 
Daddy, isn’t it? May I hang it in my 
room?” With that she thrust an object, 
one could hardly call it a picture, into 
my hands and awaited my reaction. 

Now as all parents are aware, they 
are called upon from time to time to 
endanger their immortal souls by a 
series of white lies regarding the ex- 
cellence of a tune coaxed from an un- 
willing flute, the superlative quality of 
a sheet of fingerpainting, or the struc- 
tural purity of a wobbly copper ash tray 
painfully hammered out in manual train- 
ing. One is hopelessly torn between 
integrity and sentimentality with the 
latter invariably, or almost invariably, 
winning out. As a result one finds one- 
self saying exactly the right thing as 
previously one did when the boss down 
at the office pulled that stale old pun 
for the twentieth time. 

But poor Missie Mouse! Just this once 
the well-springs of hollow enthusiasm 
seemed to dry up; the so-called picture 
was so vulgar, so slickly vulgar and 
blatantly false that the proper words 


Is It Christian? 
It Art? 


failed me. Missie Mouse has always 
been very sensitive to my moods and 
realized that all was not well—“Don't 
you like it, Daddy?” with an anxious note 
in her voice. 

Trapped, that’s what I was, trapped. 
Could I be man enough to face the issue 
or would those big brown eyes be my 
undoing as they had so often been in 
the past? Sometimes an attack is the 
best defense, so I hedged and asked: 
“Tell me, Missie, what the picture is 
about.” 

“Well, that’s Jesus,” pointing to a 
strange, effeminate, blond creature 
dressed in a white bathrobe occupying 
the center of the picture, “and I guess 
those are the people he is preaching to,” 
indicating assorted bystanders who had 
apparently just come from a mid- 
Victorian costume ball with an Arab 
theme. There was no use pointing out 
that the Jews in Christ's lifetime did not 
dress like desert-dwelling nomads, for 
that was certainly too esoteric a matter 
to go into just now and of little real im- 
portance. After all they had been painted 
as Dutch burghers, as German peas- 
ants, or as Renaissance gentlefolk in the 
past and no harm done. 

“What about the colors, Missie 
Mouse; do you think that they are 
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IS IT CHRISTIAN? 
Is IT ART? 


pretty? Would you like to have the walls 
of your room painted with any of them?” 

With knitted brows and deep thought 
she ventured an answer. “No-o-o, I 
guess not; maybe that one”—a dab of 
relatively inoffensive blue—“No, I guess 
not.” 

“You don’t care for the color of the 
picture?” 


“Well no, it’s kind of messy and 
fuzzy.” 

“Do you like the way they have shown 
Jesus?” 


“He looks very kind, Daddy. He looks 
like Mrs. Brompton.” 

“Do you really think Jesus looked 
like a woman?” 

“Oh Daddy! You say such silly 
things!” 

Of course Missie Mouse is right; I do 
say such silly things, far too silly and far 
too often, and yet one cannot always 
avoid oversimplifying the thoughts and 
emotions that have occupied one’s mind 
for the better part of a lifetime. In any 
event the Sunday-school prize disap- 
peared and presently was replaced, at 
Mouse’s request, by a reproduction of a 
Madonna and Child painted by an un- 
known Italian artist early in the XIV 
century and now in the Perugia mu- 
seum. 


HAT makes this early Italian Ma- 
Wan and Child, so far removed in 
time and space from our present-day 
life, a work of art, and so many of the 
Sunday-school handouts an abomina- 
tion? Is it just because it is old, because 
it has survived so many vicissitudes? 
Actually many paintings produced five 
or six hundred years ago were done by 
fourth-rate artists and find their way into 
our museums just because they are still 
intact despite their great age. They 
always remind me of old Mr. Officer on 
the church board who is “over ninety- 
five if he is a day” and, although a 
thorough curmudgeon and a thundering 
bore, is deferred to just because he is 
still around after all these years. Let’s 
rule out mere antiquity, therefore, and 
realize that a painting created yester- 
day may be just as good, from an aes- 
thetic point of view, as one painted 
many centuries ago. 

If the age of the painting may be dis- 
regarded, what does make one picture 
more beautiful than another? Alas. no 
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easy formula can be offered. Those of us 
who have tried to paint, have juried 
exhibitions, have purchased paintings, 
and have written and lectured on the 
history of art know only too well how 
little agreement exists among the sup- 
posed experts as to what is beauty. 

Plato, for my money the greatest of 
the pagan Greek philosophers, ducks 
the question and defines beauty as “that 
which partakes of the beautiful”; while 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the finest intellect 
of the Middle Ages, contents himself 
with id quod visum placet—“what which 
being seen pleases.” Modern philoso- 
phers, as is their wont, have written with 
much greater verbosity and much more 
obscurely along the same general lines, 
but the answer as to what is beauty 
eludes us still. 

Today’s art critic, as opposed to the 
less worldly philosopher, discourses at 
length on color harmony and attraction, 
on composition, the use of line, the re- 
cession of planes, surface texture, ten- 
sion of areas, and so on. What the critic 
is really talking about most of the time 
is the technical side of painting, the part 
of it which can be more or less success- 
fully taught and hence judged on a com- 
parative basis. But when he comes down 
to the fundamental question of absolute 
beauty he is no more explicit than the 
rest of us. 

It is, then, not a matter of technical 
excellence alone which makes a great 
or even a good painting, though with- 
out manual competence the work will 
be amateur, and do not let us confuse 
the product of a “professional” ama- 
teur, like Grandma Moses, with that of 
the leisure-time painter, Certainly, the 
painting of the Perugia Madonna and 
Child hanging on Missie Mouse’s bed- 
room wall was by a competent artist 
trained in his craft, patient, hard-work- 
ing, sincere. ... 

Sincere—sincere—is this perhaps a 
touchstone that we can apply to our 
problem? A painting is after all a means 
of communication between the artist 
and the beholder. The artist is trying to 
tell us something, and if he really feels 
strongly about his subject he will bring 
to his work a subjective quality impos- 
sible to define, impossible to isolate, im- 
possible to measure, but none-the-less 
something we can sense without diffi- 
culty. 

In the Age of Faith a man could paint 
a picture with such complete and utter 
sincerity that his great, Christian mes- 
sage is communicated to us undimmed 
over the centuries, whereas many of the 
handouts foisted on our children lack 








even the dignity of a Bugs Bunny o 
Donald Duck comic, whose creator 
really loves his silly characters and hon. 
estly wants to amuse us. 

Certainly, what the picture Mis: 
Mouse brought back from Sunday scho 
lacked was just this quality of perso: 
conviction. The unfortunate person 
sponsible (and my sympathy goes og 
to him) had some feeble competency 
to drawing, however faulty the colog 
used may have been, but there was 
one atom of sincerity in his product. 
had sold his soul to the devil as sure 
as did Faust and for much less wort! 
cause. 

Unlike the creator of the Perugia } 
donna and Child, who had worked 
direct commission for the church, 
poor little painter was working for] 
commercial “art” distributing firm. / 
one cannot serve God and mamma 
The medieval church represented thi 
best of the intelligence and artistic ta 
of the period and demanded through 
representatives not only technical 
cellence but above all else sincerity ¢ 
the part of the artist. On the other han 
a modern commercial enterprise m 
show a sound financial return at the end 
of the fiscal year, must operate in the 
black, and surely one cannot quarrd 
with that. But the result is that in com. 
merce those objects are “pushed” on the 
market which sell well regardless of 
quality or taste, providing only that the 
law or popular prejudice is not contr 
vened. Thus today it is the mass pur 
chaser, the ultimate consumer in the 
aggregate, rather than the informed and 
sensitive individual acting as patron, 
who judges and dictates what the char- 
acteristics of a commercial product ar 
to be. Hence, right now, under ow 
democratic system the ultimate cor 
sumer, if sufficiently interested in ob 
taining what he wants, wields mor 
power than ever before in the history 
the world. 





* 
* 













































Lbs Sunday schools, then, are gettin 
just what they deserve. When q 
ried, those in charge more often tha 
not admit that the artwork they distri 
ute to the children is of atrocious q 
ity, but they say, “What can we do? Iti 
the only thing we can buy from # 
distributing houses.” But what wo 
happen if many of the Sunday schoo 
refused to buy such insincere, sick 
junk? Isn’t it better to hand out nothii 
to the little ones for a while until # 
quality offered by the commercial f 
(Continued on page # 
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Mrs. Roger Menke (left) missed the gaiety and friendliness of 


PRESBYTERIANS 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


> Mrs. Roger Menke of \Cozad, Nebraska, 
was recommended to the editors as an able 
teacher who returned to the profession after 
leaving it to rear a family. Her story is sig- 
nificant from the standpoint of the nation- 
wide shortage of public-school teachers; 
many educators are encouraging married 
women, former teachers whose families no 
longer require their full-time attention, to 
put their professional education and expe- 
rience to use once again in the service of our 
youth. 


> Following Mrs. Menke’s article is a char- 
acterization of a school-board member in a 
Cincinnati suburb. Mr. Walter Ruesszer is 
one of many “unsung heroes” of the public- 
school system. 





teenagers during her years as a full-time homemaker and mother. 
When housekeeping slacked off, she returned to the schoolroom. 


I'M GLAD TO BE TEACHING AGAIN 


Novemnenr 30, 1957 


by Mrs. Rocer MENKE 


1, Mrs. Menke!” What a beautiful sentence this little three-word 
H greeting is—as I walk into the classroom at the start of each new 
day, on the street, at a football game, or at church. I love to hear it. 

When I returned to the teaching profession recently after a long 
absence of busy years of marriage and family, I weighed the rewards 
of teaching against the elements of time and money. Frankly, it was a 
short battle, for I love to teach. It meant rearranging my life and alter- 
ing my schedule, but it also meant a chance to work again with high- 
school students and their active, inquiring minds. My work is with 
seniors, teaching a course of combining English Literature, grammar, 
original writing, reading, speaking, and a multitude of other things 
designed to help the student prepare for life as well as for college. I 
am interested not only in what my students know at the end of the 
year but also in how much they will remember five or ten years after 
graduation. 

To me, teaching is a privilege, not just a job. A teacher carries a great 
responsibility. He, or she, is a great influence over students, especially 
high-school students because at this particular time in their lives they 
are making decisions that will affect them the rest of their days. A 
teacher quite often can be the deciding factor in determining the path 
of life the student will choose to follow. (Continued on next page) 
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I'M GLAD TO BE 
TEACHING AGAIN 


None of us adults realizes what grave 
problems teen-agers have, what great 
decisions they have to make in their 
young lives. We are inclined to think: 
“Oh, to be a teen-ager again, to be free 
of the responsibility which comes with 
adulthood.” However, the high-school 
student many times finds himself faced 
with a social problem which is as serious 
to him as the financial problem is to the 
adult. It is a problem to which he must 
find an answer, and often, he finds it 
through the help of an understanding 
teacher. Academic training certainly is 
not the most important function of the 
teacher; it is incidental to the great task 
of guidance. 

We are fortunate in our small school 
to have two fine Christian men as 
coaches. I mention them because I know 
that they too have felt the blessings of 
teaching. These men are not interested 
solely in winning the game; primarily, 
they are building men. Many times I 
have heard them admonish their athletes 
to remember that younger boys are con- 
stantly watching them, and, therefore, 
they must be good examples always, 
morally as well as physically. One of the 
coaches said to me quite recently: 
“Betty, I ought to quit teaching. It is 
hard to take care of a large family on a 
teacher's salary. But you know, really, it 
is a matter of what is basically important 
in your life—is it to be money, or social 
position, or is it to be God? I want God 
to be the ruler of my life, and I feel I 
can best serve him as a teacher.” 


Perhaps the greatest satisfaction a 
teacher has is watching a shy, bashful 
student blossom into a confident, ca- 
pable one. For instance, I remember one 
little girl who, at the beginning of the 
year, was very nervous and ill-at-ease 
when she had to address the group. At 
the end of the year, this girl said to me: 
“I'm so glad that I was in this class be- 
cause always I've been afraid to get up 
before the class and talk, but now that 
I know how to make a speech, I'm not 
nearly so afraid as I was.” It was true, 
Joan was not the same girl; now, she 
walked straight to the lectern, looked at 
her audience, and began speaking slow- 
ly and distinctly. She had learned com- 
posure and control. Her candid state- 
ment gave me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. 
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Then there was Don, who hated Eng- 
lish and felt that all grammar rules were 
made for the purpose of tormenting stu- 
dents. Don had very poor oral English. 
The very first speech Don gave was full 
of “I seen’s” and “I done’s” and a “This 
course ain’t goin’ to do me no good any- 
how” attitude. I tried to make Don 
realize that English is a language of the 
ear. If he corrected his mistakes over 
and over again, his ear would eventually 
tell him right from wrong. Don stumbled 
through his speeches week after week, 
and each time there were fewer gram- 
matical mistakes. Then one day when 
Don was telling about an experience of 
changing a tire, he said: “I was lying 
under the car. Gee, Mrs. Menke, it does 
work!” After all these months, Don’s ear 
was beginning to tell him right from 
wrong. I was a very happy teacher that 
night, receiving such wonderful com- 
pensation for the months of work with 
Don. 


I remember Jill, a girl who was so 
emotionally upset that she was ready to 
quit school. An unhappy family situa- 
tion plus a very grave inferiority com- 
plex caused her problem. She felt that 
no one liked her, that the other girls 
made fun of her. Her school work began 
to slump. I talked with her often, trying 
to help her understand that. her fears 
and feelings were groundless. Finally, 
she agreed to see a doctor if I would 
accompany her, which I did. 

The doctor, an understanding man, 
spent many hours talking with Jill. He 
found that her vision was faulty, and had 
a beautiful pair of glasses made for her. 
That did it. Jill was over the hump. 
Gradually, she improved; her school 
work came back to normal; and, finally, 
Jill was even happy again. On her grad- 
uation day, after the ceremonies, she 
came directly to me, her eyes filled with 
tears, slipped her arm about me and 
whispered: “I never could have done it 
alone!” Every time a student says to me, 
“I just can’t go on,” I think of Jill, and a 
warm feeling fills my heart as I remem- 
ber that most problems can be solved 
with love and understanding. 

These little incidents are the rewards 
of teaching, the bonuses, not monetary 
bonuses, but tokens of love, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that as a teacher, you 
have helped one more person along the 
way. Just today, one of my graduating 
seniors stopped me on the street to tell 
me about her new job. Mr. Clark, her 
employer, had been impressed at her 
interview by the way she spoke. “Not 





many youngsters these days have such 
ability,” he had told her. “Thank you 
Mrs. Menke,” she said, smilingly, to me 
I watched her walk away—young, ex. 
berant, and happy in her new work, and 
once more I knew the joy of teaching 
When it was time to select the senio 
play which I was to direct, there seemed 
to be only one that I felt we should d& 
—Catherine Marshall's “A Man Called [ 
Peter”—rather ambitious for high-scho 
students. Yet these seniors were capable. 
and I felt that this play could be a thrill. 
ing experience for them. Preparation 
time was short due to a heavy spring 
schedule, but the play seemed to go to. 
gether without a hitch. Soon each acto 
was beginning to feel his part. Becaus 
of the nature of the play, the cast 
for one moment before curtain time fo 
a little prayer. When those student 
walked on the stage, they were actual 
portraying Catherine and Peter Mar 
shall, so much so that when Peter spoked 
his prayer lines, not only did the mem 
bers of the cast bow their heads, but » 
did the audience. This production 
a moving experience for both stude 
and teacher, and as I watched the 
from the wings that night I felt lifted 
the realm of near-heaven because I w 
a teacher. These students may forge 
some of the scientific formulas and th 
grammar rules that they learned i 
school, but they will never forget thei 
roles in “A Man Called Peter.” 
A teacher will never drive the b 
gest car in town nor own the bigge 
house. The hours are long in this j 
because the work continues long afte 
the school day is ended. Paper 
piles higher and higher into the e 
nings, and often a teacher will find 
self thinking, worrying, and yes, ¢ 
praying about a student far into 
night. A teacher must know a lot abe 
a lot of things. He has to be well e 
cated, a reader, one who keeps ab 
of the world. Teaching is not light 
it is enervating. It is not for those 
only want to mark time, who want 
stop-gap until the army takes them4 
until “something better” comes along. 
But the teacher who loves his work 
as happy a person as you'll ever m 
He enjoys a camaraderie with yo 
people that will always keep him you 
He has the indescribable satisfactie 
molding and directing the pote om 
scientists, doctors, nurses, musicians, 
artists that sit before him each day. 
knows that he is the guardian of 
dearest possession of all—our childre ae 
Can any other “secular” profession ¢ ig 
more? 


Wal 
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you, PRESBYTERIANS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS “It's ducking the issue, not teaching 


me religion in the public schools. We say 
exu- it’s the most important thing in life, then 
and brush it off with a bit of side-swiping 
ling A M A N W H O every Sunday morning. That hour a 
nior week isn’t enough—even for the young- 
med sters who get it. And there are plenty 


d do who don't.” 
alled D O FE S S O M FE T LH | N G This forthright opinion—which he 


‘hool knows very well is controversial—is held 
able by Walter Ruesszer of suburban Cincin- 
hrill. nati, an elder in Blue Ash Presbyterian 
ition A B O U 7 Church, and a school-board member 
ring since 1936. Ruesszer (the name is Swiss, 
0 to pronounced Reeser) goes on to explain 
Actor E R S C H O O | S his view about religion in the public 
‘USE B E T T schools: 

me! “It’s no excuse to say there are dif- 
e fo ferences of opinion about religion in this 
lents country. We teach the youngsters poli- 


ually 
Mar 
pok 
nem 


tics, don’t we? We don’t hesitate because 





by James W. HOFFMAN 





Walter Ruesszer, building contractor, rises to make a proposal at meeting of the school board in a Cincinnati suburb. 
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A MAN WHO DOES 
SOMETHING 


(Continued) 


there are differences of opinion on that. 

“The curse of our age is conformity. 
And how will the coming generation be 
any better if we don’t teach them the 
truth that there are various ideas on 
such things as politics and religion. The 
purpose of education is not to make all 
students see things alike—it’s to make 
them see clearly, and think straight.” 

Walter Ruesszer has a long reputation 
for independent thinking. “He’s a real 
American individual of the old school,” 
a friend describes him. “In religion he’s 
a Christian, and the real thing, too. But 
in everything else he defies ty ping or 
classification. His views are representa- 
tive of nothing and nobody but Walter 
Ruesszer.” 

Once a public-school teacher himself, 
Ruesszer is now a builder of houses in 
the spreading suburbs around Cincin- 
nati. But this is only the latest of the 





variety of occupations to which he has 
turned his hand, always with success. 
At one point he was a turkey farmer, 
and was raising 1,015 birds when his 
land was condemned for the building 
of a new airport. 

You’d guess wrong about Ruesszer’s 
age if he hadn’t already told you that 
he has “four grandchildren, going on 
five.” With mixed-gray hair in an un- 
compromising crew-cut, he looks about 
forty. “But I've just celebrated my first 
half-century of progress.” Louise Rues- 
szer, who like her husband would never 
be taken for a grandparent, is also deep 
in public-school work. She’s a teacher 
in the district in which Walter is a mem- 
ber of the board. Both of their children, 
a son and a daughter, are married. 


Fork and phone 

A recent visitor in the Ruesszer home 
noted that at mealtimes the telephone 
was moved to a corner of the dining- 
room table within Walter's reach. “Dur- 
ing dinner,” the guest reported, “the 
phone rang five times. Walter transacted 


Even in summer a school-board member has much to do. Walter Ruesszer, resigned 
to mealtime interruptions, now keeps his telephone on the dining-room table. 
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business with a fork in one hand ay 
the phone in the other. But it wasy 
building business—he keeps that strict 
within hours. Evenings he holds ope 
for the school and the church.” 

On that particular evening two of th 
calls concerned Walter's position 
chairman of the church committee 
resettling refugees. A Dutch family spor 
sored by the church had just arrived 
and Walter was investigating a choig 
of jobs for the father. 

Sycamore Local School District, whi¢ 
Walter helps govern, comprises 2,20 
children in one high school, one junio 
high school, and three elementan 
schools. Walter is now vice-president ¢ 
the board. He was its president, how 
ever, several years ago when the com 
munity engaged in a spirited hassle ove 
re-zoning. With the welfare of th 
schools at heart, Walter joined the phi 
lanx of the faction that wanted the com 
munity to include residential, comme: 
cial, and industrial areas. The way 
school-tax system in Ohio works out, thé 
admission of industry would material 
strengthen the Sycamore School Distri 

Walter’s group won out in the en 
but at the cost of many hours of nigh 
work not included in the job specific 
tions of a school-board member. Theo 
retically the five-member board i 
scheduled to meet twelve times a yea 
and the members draw a per-annu 
salary of thirty-six dollars. But in p 
tice the work of the board requires b 
tween twenty-five and thirty meeting 
a year, in normal circumstances. In am 
time of crisis, like the consolidation i 
1949, the board meets as often as twie 
a week, frequently working until 2:3 
in the morning. 


















































Courses on religion 

At present, religion in the publ 
schools of. Ohio is confined to readis 
the Bible, “without comment.” Ruessz 
admits that, not being a lawyer, he’s1 
positive that his ideas about teachin 
religion in the schools could be carti 
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out in his state. “But I don’t see why nd _. 
if the teaching were impartial and Off ihe 1, 
jective. After all, we have courses the a,, 
comparative religions in state-supporte Would 
universities, and nobody waves OM, ynir 
church-and-state flag about that. Yet 





“I don’t see why we couldn’t do som 
thing like asking the Roman Cathe 
diocese to send us someone to expla 
to the students their view of the Rete 
mation, then ask the local council 
churches to choose someone to set fe 
the Protestant view.” When Judaism 

(Continued on page® 
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We’re 
in the Army 
Now 


We join the army of Christ through vol- 


untary enlistment, but that doesn’t mean 


we should take our service for granted 


ow bo you react to all the military language in 

the Bible? You read about the Lord of Hosts, about 

wars and battles, about defeat and victory. You 

hear Paul’s mighty words, addressed to the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus, evoking the image of a Roman warrior, 
armored and armed. Imbued with this familiar vocabulary, 
you sing with abandon, “Soldiers of Christ Arise,” “The 
Son of Man Goes Forth to War,” or “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” 

But how would you react if your minister, upon receiving 
you into membership in the church, addressed you with 
the more colloquial, more contemporary phrase, “You're in 
the army now?” Wouldn’t you consider it rather bad taste? 
Wouldn’t you shrink from the obvious associations: donning 
a uniform, obeying orders, submitting to discipline? 

Yet this is the nature of the Christian church. The church 
was born as a fellowship under erders, a community of 
discipline. Discipleship meant discipline in the most prac- 
tical, most exacting sense of the word. Church membership 
was not designed to be a casual matter, subject to our 
every whim and fancy, but rather something so completely 
different and unique that we would not dare mention it 
in the same breath with any other human fellowship. 

Membership in the army of Jesus Christ is always a vol- 
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by Joun R. Bovo 


untary enlistment. No one can be coerced into becoming 
a Christian. Any attempt to that effect is sinful as well as 
foreordained to failure. On the other hand, no one ought 
to be taken for granted—or take himself for granted—as a 
Christian. 

The churches which baptize only adults have a good 
point, not only in terms of literal New Testament precedent, 
but in psychological terms. Reserving the Sacrament—the 
dramatic symbol—of Baptism for the time when the in- 
dividual reaches a voluntary, adult decision about Christ 
underlines the need for a drastic break between his life 
before becoming a Christian and his life as a Christian. 

In a sense there is a B.C. and an A.D. not only for the 
human race but for every man who has enlisted in the 
army of Christ. Too often people are “shanghaied” into the 
church—through parental pressure, through the showman- 
ship of some “hot gospeler,” or through the squeeze play 
of anxiety and conformity. 


Re whatever degree of maturity or immaturity we pos- 
sess when we enlist in Christ’s army, we cannot fail 
to see the relevance of the image. Take the simile of train- 
ing. Any church worth its name has a program not only 
for persons who consider enlisting but for members, young 
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We’re In the Army Now 


(Continued) 


and old, for the fostering of their loyalty to Christ, and 
their knowlege of the equipment available to them as Chris- 
tians. In our church a man who decides to enlist in Christ’s 
army by a profession of his faith, takes his oath of allegiance 
by publicly assenting to three propositions: 

(1) “Do you believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord; and in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life?” 

(2) “Do you confess your need of the forgiveness of sins, 
and with a humble and contrite heart put your whole trust 


in the mercy of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord?” 


And the third question pertains directly to the further 
training and growth of Christians: 

(3) “Do you promise to acquaint yourself more fully 
with God’s word; to seek God’s will constantly by praying 
both alone and with others; to participate regularly in the 
worship of the church; to set aside a significant part of 
your income for the work of Christ’s church; to serve his 
church with your time and talents; and to make yourself 
known as a disciple of Christ by an unashamed Christian 
witness and a faithful Christian life?” 

Thus the whole life of a soldier of Jesus Christ is con- 
ceived as continuous in-service training. 

But the image goes much farther. There is opportunity 
for advancement in the church. The formal aspects of such 
advancement are simple as well as unimportant. The of- 
fices of deacon, elder, and minister denote a more specific, 
more intensive service, but there is no difference in “rank” 
among Christ’s soldiers. Advancement comes rather with 
growth in faith and knowledge—with the intensification and 
expansion of our Christian witness, whether as teachers, 
businessmen, ministers, scientists, or housewives—and only 
God knows our true “rank” in terms of our usefulness to 
his cause. 

So appropriate is the military image that there are church 
equivalents even for such army matters as a transfer and 
an honorable discharge. Firmly believing in the singleness, 
the indivisible unity of the Christian church, we consider 
any change from one congregation to another, or from one 
denomination to another, literally as a transfer. We are 
also persuaded that “neither life nor death . . . shall separate 
us from the love . . . of Christ.” In this conviction we look 
forward to an honorable discharge from the Church Mili- 
tant, assured that our name appears in the register of the 
Church Triumphant and that, by God’s grace, we shall re- 
spond to the roll call with a clear and joyful “present.” 

Thus, from the first, self-committing oath of allegiance 
to the last, climactic “promotion,” the whole life and struc- 
ture of the Christian church suggests the discipline of an 
army. There are even provisions for soldiers who go 
A.W.O.L. and those who desert. 

In the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, under the heading of “Church Discipline,” we read 
as follows: 

“This term is used in two senses, one relating to the regu- 
lation of church members, the other to their correction. 
In earlier times almost every branch of the church had its 
Book of Discipline, or some other means of regulating belief, 
conduct, and worship. Today most of this lies in abeyance. 
There is a feeling that church members show lack of disci- 
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pline as good soldiers of Christ.” 

One does not have to look far for proof of this somewhat 
simpering statement. Protestant congregations in the United 
States show an almost 100 per cent uniform pattern: one- 
third of the members attend worship every week and, by 
and large, carry the work of the church; another third at. 
tend occasionally and play a correspondingly less respon- 
sible part; the final third attend on Easter Sunday, if then, 
Though pledged to Christ and enjoying the privileges of 
membership, these persons are evading—wholly or partly- 
even that minimum discipline without which discipleship 
becomes a pretense and the church a mere social club. 

How should we think of the absent ones, some of whom 
may be members of our own families, and what should 
we do about them? 

For one thing, we must remember that in anything we 
say or do we are not pronouncing divine judgment upon 
anyone. John Calvin’s clear distinction between the Church 
Visible and the Church Invisible is a reminder that mem- 
bership in the Church Visible, though an essential require. 
ment, is not by itself the final criterion of salvation. In the 
last resort, judgment belongs to God, who can overrule 
all human criteria. 

To say that a man is A.W.O.L. from the army of Jesus 
Christ and therefore an object of grave concern to the 
church is not the same as saying that he is a lost soul 
or that, by implication, he is inferior and we “good soldiers 
of Christ” are superior. All judgment upon a man because 
of his failure to keep the discipline to which he has volun 
tarily pledged himself is human judgment. The integrity 
of the church demands it. Our brotherly concern for him 
compels it. His own unacknowledged need calls for it 
But the judgment of the Church Visible—be it admonition, 
suspension, or erasure from the roll—is still a human judg- 
ment,.an indication of failure not only on his part but on 
our part, and a reaffirmation of our moral and spiritual 
responsibility for him. 

Nothing could be further from the intent of the provisions 
in the Book of Discipline of the Presbyterian Church than 
to “play God” to a man’s soul or to imply that by his 
unannounced resignation or unwarranted absence from the 
church he has made himself, humanly speaking, an outcast 

On the contrary, the whole aim of such discipline, fol 
lowed by the session of any Presbyterian church is 1 
persuade, to reconcile, and—if at all possible—to restore 
the neglected relationship. Here lies the essential difference 
between any discipline for diséipline’s sake, and the church’ 
discipline of love which can be firm but always for th 
sake of the offender. 


© BE specific: it is a law of the Presbyterian Chur 

that after two years of absence from worship, the se 
sion may suspend from membership any resident membe 
who has no evident reason to be absent and who has ne 
responded to any invitation to come back. The session 
also suspend, after two years of absence, any non-resident 
member who has failed to transfer his membership 
another congregation despite a clear invitation to do 
These are the basic rules. 

A few things must be said, however, if only to dispé 
certain popular delusions. First of all, the church has 1 
complaint against non-Christians—only a loving, missio 
concern for them. If a man who once became a Christi 
in all sincerity and subsequently lost his faith and resigne 
from his church for reasons (Continued on page % 
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Cathedral, “While we have a great deal 
to say about man’s right to differ, we 
need to say a lot more about his need 
to cooperate. 

“We have our various Protestant de- 
nominations as a constant testimony to 
our right to be different,” he said. “We 
need to address ourselves to the more 
dramatic and substantial means by 
which our similarities may be readily 
recognized and usefully employed. 

“The time has come for us to exercise 
our freedom in the interest of harmony, 
unity, and constructive achievements. 
Within the framework of a free society 
we are confronted with the obligation 
to serve one another in true Christian 
humility.” 

Dr. Pruden said that “an extreme 
emphasis upon individualism represents 
just as great a departure in one direction 
from the Christian ideal as _totalitari- 
anism does in the other. ...To glorify 
freedom as an end in itself is an invita- 
tion to anarchy,” he added. 

At an American Baptist conference on 
the city church, Episcopalian Dr. G. Paul 
Musselman, director of his church’s so- 
cial relations department, said that a 
“fighting faith” is needed to overcome 
hostility to Christianity. 

“[The church] can become relevant 
in part as it deals with... immediate 
living needs, housing, race, law enforce- 
ment. . . . We will fail if we try primarily 
to build a strong institution. Our job is 





to build a new world. 
“In the long run it is not methodology, 
important as that is, which will bring the 
answer,” Dr. Musselman said. “It is a 
new commitment to the greatest revolu- 
tion of all time whereby the Cross of 
Christ shall transform the world.” 


Presbyterian Union: 
Plans from Pittsburgh 


Forty churchmen, laymen and minis- 
ters, met in Pittsburgh last month and 
agreed on a recommended structure for 
the United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
The new church will be formed next 
May in Pittsburgh with the union of 
the General Assemblies of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America 
and the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Last month’s meeting of the Special 
Committee on Consolidations was com- 
posed of representatives of the two 
uniting denominations. For two days 
they discussed ways and means of com- 
bining the corresponding operations in 
foreign missions, American missions, 
Christian education, men’s work, and 
publications. 

Under the plan to be recommended 
to the first General Assembly of the new 
church, major offices of the two de- 
nominations would be centered in New 
York and Philadelphia. Consideration 
also is being given to area offices in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco, and 








gees, and family life. 





National Council of Churches 
Meets in St. Louis Next Week 


Representatives from most of the nation’s major Christian churches 
will get together in St. Louis, Missouri, next week to discuss common 
problems and plan future joint action. 

The gathering of churchmen is the fourth General Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches, which embraces thirty Protestant and 
Orthodox communions with some 37,500,000 official members. 

National Council President Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian U.S.A. General Assembly, will preside over the 
week-long series of meetings, most of which will be held in St. Louis’ 
Kiel Auditorium. The National Council Assembly begins with a wor- 
ship service December 1 and ends with an address by the Council's 
newly elected president December 6. 

In addition to hearing a series of major addresses by national and 
international church leaders, the hundreds of delegates and official 
visitors will discuss and act upon such subjects as world tensions, re- 
ligious liberty, religion in the schools, racial integration, relief and refu- 


_ functions of church boards and agencies 















St. Louis or Kansas City, Mo. 

Committee members emphasized that 
complete union will not come quickly. 
The General Assembly of the new 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will 
formalize the union May 28, following 
up action of the separate General As- 
semblies last spring. But according to 
the committee, as long as three years will 
be required to complete some merger 
plans. 

Most far-reaching decision of the 
meeting in Pittsburgh was acceptance 
“in principle” of a revised concept of 
overseas mission goals and operations. 
Under the new plan, the two Boards 
of Foreign Missions and the committees 
and commissions on interchurch rela- 
tions and ecumenical work will be 
united in a single new Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, with 
headquarters in New York. 

The Boards of American and National 
Missions of the two churches would be 
joined as the Board of National Missions 
and Church Development. These offices 
also would be in New York. 

The Special Committee on Consolida- 
tions recorded its approval of uniting the 
Boards of Christian Education, with 
offices in Philadelphia; merger of the 
two denominational magazines, Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire and The United Preshy- 
terian, into PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, with 
offices in Philadelphia; and merger of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men of the U.S.A. Church with the 
United Presbyterian Men. 

Other office assignments to be recom- 
mended are establishment of the General 
Assembly staff in Philadelphia and estab- 
lishment of the General Council staff for 
the new church in New York. 

Chairman of the committee is Dr. 
Samuel C. Weir, a former moderator of 
the United Presbyterian Church and 
pastor of the Littlefield Boulevard 
United Presbyterian Church, Dearborn, 
Michigan. Vice-chairman is Charles L. 
Cunningham, Pittsburgh attorney and 
an active layman in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

The chairman last month urged that 
suggestions concerning structure and 





































be submitted to the committee. Matters 
of government and discipline, however, 
are not within the scope of the commit- 
tee, he pointed out. 

[Letters should be addressed to the 
Special Committee on Consolidations, 
705 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pa., no later than December 10.] 
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Among Presbyterians who endorsed race-relations statement of Atlanta pastors 
were: (from left, seated) Herman L. Turner, Covenant Church; Eugene T, Wilson, 
Peachtree Road; Arthur V. Gibson, Morningside; (at rear) J. McDowell Richards, 
‘Golumbia Theological Seminary; Stuart R. Oglesby, Central; Harry Fifield, First. 


RACE RELATIONS: 
Declaration 


Eighty white Protestant ministers in Atlanta, Georgia, 
early this month signed their names to a sweeping, 1,300- 
word declaration of principles on race relations. Presby- 
terian U.S.A. pastor Dr. Herman L. Turner, of the Covenant 
Church, was chairman of the thirty-man committee which 
drafted the document. 

While the group which endorsed the statement did not 
represent a majority of the city’s 400 churches, it included 
long-time leaders of various denominations in Atlanta. 
Among the signers were a seminary president, a college 
president, two Methodist district superintendents, and the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Atlanta. A tabulation of the 
list of signatures revealed pastors of nine denominations. 
A further breakdown showed: Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
1; Presbyterian Church U.S., 21; Methodist, 19; Protestant 
Episcopal, 15; Baptist, 9; Lutheran, 5; Christian Church, 4; 
Congregational, 1; Church of the Nazarene, 1. In addition, 
the list included four ministers serving on interdenomina- 
tional agencies. 

Dr. Turner said preliminary work on the statement (see 
full text at right) was begun during the summer and prior 
to the integration crisis in Little Rock, Arkansas. While pre- 
pared for a storm of criticism concerning the statement, 
the pastors were gratified with the initial favorable reaction 
from their congregations and the public. Their belief, stated 
in the declaration, that the “sentiments we express are 
shared by a multitude of our fellow-citizens” apparently 
was proving correct. 
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From Atlanta 


HESE are days of tremendous political and social tension 
Sieaion our entire world, but particularly in our na- 
tion and beloved Southland. The issues which we face are 
not simple; nor can they be resolved overnight. Because 
the questions which confront us are in so many respects 
moral and spiritual as well as political, it is appropriate 
and necessary that men who occupy places of responsibility 
in the churches should not be silent concerning their con- 
victions. 

The signers of this statement are all ministers of the 
Gospel, but we speak also as citizens of Georgia and of the 
United States of America. We are all Southerners, either 
by birth or by choice, and speak as men who love the South, 
who seek to understand its problems, and who are vitally 
concerned for its welfare. In preparing this statement we 
have acted as individuals, and represent no one but our- 
selves. At the same time we believe that the sentiments 
which we express are shared by a multitude of our fellow- 
citizens, who are deeply troubled by our present situation 
and who know that hatred, defiance, and violence are not 
the answer to our problems, but who have been without a 
voice and have found no way to make their influence effec- 
tive. 

In presenting our views for the consideration of others, 
we can speak only in a spirit of deep humility and of peni- 
tence for our own failures. We cannot claim that the prob- 
lem of racial relationships has been solved even in the 
churches which we serve, and we are conscious that our 
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own example in the matter of brotherhood and neighborli- 
ness has been all too imperfect. We do not pretend to know 
all the answers. We are of one mind, however, in believing 
that Christian people have an especial responsibility for 
the solution of our racial problems and that if, as Christians, 
we sincerely seek to understand and apply the teachings 
of our Lord and Master we shall assuredly find the answer. 

We do not believe that the South is more to blame for 
the difficulties which we face than are other areas of our 
nation. The presence of the Negro in America is the result 
of the infamous slave traffic—an evil for which the North 
was as much responsible as the South. We are also con- 
scious that racial injustice and violence are not confined 
to our section and that racial problems have by no means 
been solved anywhere in our nation. Two wrongs, however, 
do not make a right. The failures of others are not a 
justification for our own shortcomings, nor can their unjust 
criticisms excuse us for a failure to do our duty in the sight 
of God. Our one concern must be to know and to do that 
which is right. 

We believe that the difficulties before us have been 
greatly increased by extreme attitudes and statements on 
both sides. The use of the word integration in connection 
with our schools and other areas of life has been unfor- 
tunate, since to many that term has become synonymous 
with amalgamation. We do not believe in the amalgamation 
of the races, nor do we feel that it is favored by right 
thinking members of either race. We do believe that all 
Americans, whether black or white, have a right to the 
full privileges of first-class citizenship. To suggest that a 
recognition of the rights of Negroes to the full privileges 
of American citizenship, and to such necessary contacts 
as might follow, would inevitably result in intermarriage, 
is to cast as serious and unjustified an aspersion upon the 
white race as upon the Negro race. Believing as we do in 
the desirability of preserving the integrity of both races 
through the free choice of both, we would emphasize the 
following principles which we hold to be of basic impor- 
tance for our thought and conduct. 


1. Freedom of speech must at all costs be 
preserved. “Truth is mighty and will prevail.” No min- 
ister, editor, teacher, state employee, businessman, or other 
citizen should be penalized for expressing himself freely, 
so long as he does so with due regard to the rights of others. 
Any position which cannot stand upon its own merits and 
which can only be maintained by silencing all who hold 
contrary convictions, is a position which cannot perma- 


nently endure. 


2. As Americans and as Christians we have 
an obligation to obey the law. This does not mean 
that all loyal citizens need approve the 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court with reference to segregation in the public 
schools. Those who feel that this decision was in error, 
have every right to work for an alteration in the decree, 
either through a further change in the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of the law, or through an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It does mean that we 
have no right to defy the constituted authority in the gov- 
ernment of our nation. Assuredly also it means that resorts 
to violence and to economic reprisals as a means to avoid 
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the granting of legal rights to other citizens are nevci 
justified. 


3. The public-school system must not be de- 
stroyed. It is an institution essential to the preservation 
and development of our democracy. To sacrifice that system 
in order to avoid obedience to the decree of the Supreme 
Court would be to inflict tremendous loss upon multitudes 
of children, whose whole lives would be impoverished as a 
result of such action. It would also mean the economic, 
intellectual, and cultural impoverishment of our section, 
and would be a blow to the welfare of our nation as a whole, 


4. Hatred and scorn for those of another race, 
or for those who hold a position different from 
our own, can never be justified. It is only as we 
approach our problems in a spirit of mutual respect, of 
charity, and of good will that we can hope to understand 
one another, and to find the way to a cooperative solution 
of our problems. God is no respecter of persons. Every 
human personality is precious in his sight. No policy which 
seeks to keep any man from developing fully every capacity 
of body, mind, and spirit can be justified in the light of 
Scripture. This is the message of the Hebrew prophets as 
it is of Christ and his disciples. We shall solve our difficulties 
when we learn to walk in obedience to the Golden Rule: 
“Therefore, all things, whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.” 


5. Communication between responsible lead- 
ers of the races must be maintained. One of the 
tragedies of our present situation is found in the fact that 
there is so little real discussion of the issues except within 
the separate racial groups. Under such circumstances it is 
inevitable that misunderstandings will continue, and that 
suspicion and distrust will be encouraged. One of the reasons 
that extreme measures have been so often proposed or 
adopted by groups within both races is found in the fact 
that those who are most concerned have seldom faced the 
issues in a situation where there could be a free exchange 
of ideas. We believe that a willingness on the part of white 
leaders to talk with leaders of the Negro race, and to under 
stand what those leaders are really seeking for their people 
is necessary and desirable. An expressed willingness on ouf 
part to recognize their needs, and to see that they are 
granted their full rights as American citizens, might well 
lead to a cooperative approach to the problem which would 
provide equal rights and yet maintain the integrity of both 
races upon a basis of mutual esteem and of free choice 
rather than of force. 


6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in our own 
strength or in human wisdom. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that we approach our task in a spirit of humility, 
of penitence, and of prayer. It is necessary that we pray 
earnestly and consistently that God will give us wisdom 
to understand his will; that he will grant us the courage 
and faith to follow the guidance of his Spirit. 

To such prayer and obedience we would dedicate ou 
selves and summon all men of good will. 
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Church in Colombia: 
Hope and Horror 


There was good news from the Re- 
public of Colombia last month. The 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia 
(the CEDEC) reported a “decrease in 
the number of cases of violence or dis- 
crimination against Protestants” in the 
period June to September. 

The Confederation, which includes 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
Colombia and more than a dozen other 
Protestant groups, also stated that the 
Colombian government had informed 
it that everything possible would be 
done to restore constitutional freedom of 
religion to the Colombian Protestants. 

But just as this news was released by 
the Colombian Protestants, a Bogota 
newspaper reported that a Colombian 
Protestant had been murdered Novem- 
ber 2 some seventy-five miles north of 
the country’s capital. 

The evangelical layman, Sr. Juan 
Pablo Coy of Saboya, Boyaca State, had 
been jailed last month by local officials 
for holding Protestant meetings in his 
home. Senor Coy was fined and told to 
sign a statement that he would not use 
his house for Protestant worship. He is 
reported to have signed the statement, 
after which he was released. Five days 
later he was waylaid and murdered in 
cold blood. Senor Coy is the seventy- 
eighth Colombian Protestant known to 
have been murdered because of his faith 
since 1948. 


Church Unity: Are We 
Closer Than We Think? 


The results of September’s Oberlin 
conference on Christian unity (see P.L., 
October 19) will be studied and dis- 
cussed all over North America for some 
time to come. Protestants have generally 
hailed the Oberlin meeting as a practical 
and positive step in understanding. A 
Roman Catholic observer has stated that 
he was “profoundly impressed” by the 
“immense cordiality and goodwill” shown 
him at Oberlin. 

But the Ohio gathering of church men 
and women from the United States and 
Canada may be most remembered for a 
survey which showed clearly (1) that 
the average Protestant is just not inter- 
ested in organizational unity, and (2) 
that differences within denominations 
about the church’s doctrine and prac- 
tice are more significant than differences 
between denominations. In other words, 
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McCORMICK PRESIDENT 
INAUGURATED LAST MONTH 


The Reverend Dr. Arthur R. McKay was 
inaugurated last month as the fifth presi- 
dent of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, Illinois (see P.L., Jan. 5, 
1957). In attendance at the ceremonies 
were members of the Board of Directors, 
the faculty, students, alumni, and the 
Presbytery of Chicago, which numbers 
150 churches. Present also were rep- 
resentatives of some seventy-five colleges, 
universities, and seminaries, and officials 
from many of the major denominations. 





although we are not interested in organic 
unity, we may be a lot closer to each 
other than we realize. 

The survey, which covered more than 
5,700 Minnesota Protestants in ten dif- 
ferent major denominations, indicated 
that only a small group of individuals 
wanted all Protestants to gather into 
“one visible church organization.” 

And it revealed a wide range of views 
within the denominations on doctrinal 
subjects. “A kind of theological ecumen- 
icity already exists within each of the 
denominations,” according to the survey 
planners. This is true even within the 
clergy whose doctrinal positions are 
presumed to be acceptable to the de- 
nominations in which they work, 

In four areas (the Bible; the basis of 
Christian authority; the grounds of sal- 
vation; and the sacrament of baptism) 
all of the respondents could have been 
included in The Methodist Church with- 
out increasing the diversity of response 
already represented by the Methodist 


clergy. Concerning the view of the Bible, 
94 per cent of those responding could 
have joined either the Lutheran or Pres- 
byterian churches without increasing 
the diversity of response. Four of five 
possible positions on the Lord’s Supper 
were taken by Episcopal clergy and 
these positions accounted for 96.38 per 
cent of the total responses. On this same 
doctrine Lutheran clergy took two posi- 
tions, Congregational clergy, three, and 
Presbyterian, all five. 

Commenting on the results of the 
questionnaire, the survey group pointed 
out the inadequacy of the sample for 
general conclusions, but suggested that 
the doctrines of the Person of Christ and 
the primary position of the Bible were 
the points from which to move in fur- 
ther discussion of doctrine. They also 
suggested that the surprising degree of 
agreement on the Lord’s Supper made 
this a fruitful area for further study. 


Advice to Laymen: 
A Time for Tenderness 


Be tender to your minister. Don’t try 
to tame him, but love him as a man who 
has real need to be loved. 

This appeal was made to laymen last 
month by the Reverend Gerald J. Jud, 
minister of Central United Church in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 

He told the Eastern regional meeting 
of Congregational Christian Churches 
that “the minister stands in need of 
tenderness. Too often he is thought of as 
sufficient unto himself. 

“Many times people will fee] that they 
are expressing sufficient love for the 
pastor by paying his salary, by coming 
to church, or by supporting his pro- 
gram,” Mr. Jud said. “But this is not 
enough. The pastor needs to feel that his 
people are concerned for him as a per- 
son; he is in need of tenderness.” 

He added that standing committees, 
boards of trustees, and others “in the 
power structure of the church” especial- 
ly should show tenderness towards the 
minister. 

Many church people cast their pastor 
“in a role of perfection, an impossible 
role,” the clergyman said, and when he 
does not measure up they are “disap- 
pointed and hostile.” 

Mr. Jud counseled laymen to “accept 
your minister as a man with his own 
emotional needs. He is a man who makes 
mistakes; he, too, needs to be forgiven. 
This man who spends his life in loving 
needs also to be loved.” 
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NEWS 


Assembly Advance Program 
May Be Curtailed 


Major advances in the world-wide 
program of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. may have to be postponed in- 
definitely or dropped, according to a 
report received earlier this month from 
Roger H. Johnson, secretary of finance 
for the church’s General Council. 

Mr. Johnson said that receipts from 
congregations for the church’s world- 
wide program were showing an increase 
over 1956, but that so far the increase 
was not up to what congregations had 
planned for themselves through self-al- 
location. 

“Unless there is a decided increase 
in the pay-up for the General Assembly- 
approved program,” he said, “drastic 
reductions will have to be made in allo- 
cations for advance and further advance 
work in theological education, higher 
education through the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and Foreign and Na- 
tional Board capital projects. 

“If every congregation will meet the 
goal it set for itself,” Mr. Johnson added, 
“the advance program can and will be 
carried out. And if each church can go 
beyond its self-allocated goal, the further 
advance program is within realization 

The 1957 Assembly-approved benev- 
olence program includes a minimum 
basic operating program of $15,040,776; 
an advance program totaling $5,094,000; 
and a further advance need of $5,048,- 
885. The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
has more than 2,850,000 communicant 
members. 


The Church At Work: 
A Million Saved 


One million more names would have 
been added to the six million Jews who 
perished in World War II except for one 
factor not yet fully recognized. This was 
the help and protection offered Jews by 
Christians. 

So says Dr. Philip Friedman, Polish- 
born lecturer in Jewish history at Col- 
umbia University. He says it in a new 
book Their Brothers’ Keeper (published 
by Crown), which records how Christian 


laymen and clergy—Protestant, Roman . 


Catholic, and Eastern Orthodox—helped 
their Jewish brethren escape Nazi terror. 
Some of these Christians were prominent 
people. Others were workers, students, 
housewives, even youngsters. 

“We will never know,” Dr. Friedman 
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writes, “how many of the approximately 
300 million Europeans who lived briefly 
under the Nazi heel helped the Jews. It 
is not the number that matters. What 
matters is that a small army of valorous 
men and women opened their hearts and 
their homes to a people marked for ex- 
termination, defying the invader and 
death itself.” 

The area seized by the Nazis and 
their accomplices contained about 8,- 
300,000 Jews. Of these, six million died 
from “lethal devices, disease, or starva- 
tion.” The remaining two million were 
saved either by flight, emigration, or 
evacuation, or by “the active assistance 
of the Christian population.” Top Ger- 
man clergymen are cited by Dr. Fried- 
man for their courage in denouncing 
Hitler’s anti-Jewish persecutions. 

Protestants cited are Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, sent to Dachau concentra- 
tion camp for refuting Nazi race-theories, 
and Theophilus Wurms and Hans 
Meiser, bishops of Wurttemberg and 
Munich, for condemning the atrocities 
of the “New Order.” Pastor Heinrich 
Grueber of Berlin-Karlsdorf ran a bureau 
which helped Jews escape Germany. 
When he too was sent to a concentration 
camp, his work was carried on by pastors 
Werner Sylten and Martin Albertz, and 
by Dr. Hermann Maas, a Christian Zion- 
ist. 

Vigorously preaching against anti- 
Semitism were the Roman Catholics: 
Archbishop Michael Faulhauber of Mu- 
nich, whom Hitlerites called “the Jew- 
friend,” Bishop Clemens Count von 
Galen of Muenster, and Bishop Conrad 
von Preysing of Berlin. All three were 
cardinals. 

In France the Jesuit priest, Father 
Pierre Chaillet, hero of the resistance 
movement, hunted the streets of Lyons 
for abandoned Jewish children. Once 
he rescued thirty Jewish children brought 
in for police-questioning. Another leg- 
endary priest, Father Marie-Benoit, who 
became known as “the Father of the 
Jews,” transformed a monastery in Mar- 
seilles into a rescue agency. He helped 
Jews escape by forging passports and 
other needed documents. 

Father Charles Devaux was credited 
with saving 954 Jews, nearly half of 
them children. The Gestapo arrested 
him, slapped him around and then re- 
leased him with a warning. He promptly 
returned to his rescue work. Another 
priest, Abbe Alexander Glasberg, a con- 
vert from Judaism, rescued 2,000 Jews 
from French concentration camps. 


















Protestant Pastor Vergara used a 
forged paper to free Jewish children 
held by the Gestapo. When the infuri- 
ated Germans failed to locate his hiding 
place, they killed his son-in-law and 
tortured his wife. 

An Orthodox nun, Mother Maria 
Skobtzoff, headed a clandestine organi- 
zation to save Jews and was sent to a 
concentration camp in Germany. Her 
last act of charity before execution was 
to give her Aryan card to a Jewish 
woman chosen for the gas chamber. 

In Poland, a cattle dealer named 
Jozefek was hanged in the public square 
at Lwow for sheltering thirty-five Jews. 
The Mother Superior and the nuns of a 
Benedictine convent at Vilna hid Jews 
in their building and scoured the coun- 
tryside to find food for them. 

Edoardo Focherini, editor of a Catho- 
lic paper in Bologna, Italy, kept on 
rescuing Jews even after his efforts had 
cost him the lives of his seven children 
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in a concentration camp. In Holland, fe 
the teacher Joop Westerville, later th 
flogged and shot by the Nazis, led Jew- 5 
ish children to safety in the mountain th 
peaks of France and Spain. A Belgian ae 
newspaperwoman and underground sel 
worker saved 3,000 Jewish children by Ne 
sending them to monasteries and con- fh 
vents and hiding them in the private wil 
homes of church people. a 
Many Jews in Hungary found shelter ve 
in various ecclesiastical buildings. In _ 
Budapest, Father Jaceb Raile begged Sey 
food and procured false baptism certifi- firs 
cates for 150 Jews hidden in the Jesuit ont 
College. At Hegyeshalom, Lazariat om 
Father Koehler stood up in the town hall 1 
to plead for deportees being led to their - 
doom. Bro 
In Greece, the Orthodox Church used J ™** 
its considerable influence to oppose anti- Apr 
Jewish laws and to rescue the victims, ““ 
At Volo, virtually the entire Jewish pop- ome 
ulation of the town was saved by the Will 
intervention of Metropolitan Joachim. Atta 
In Denmark, Lutherans staged one of K. N 
the most remarkable sea-escapes in his- _— 
tory to bring the country’s 6,500 Jews A 
to the safety of neutral Sweden. law 
Dr. Friedman, who was in Warsaw in of tl 
1942 when the Nazis established 4 a 
ghetto at Lwow, says he has spent ten we'd 
years doing research into the Jewish or and 
deal under Hitler. He declares that while Colu 
the records are still incomplete, they copa 
nevertheless reveal the deeds of Chris fy "Ye 
tian men and women “to whom our su Srouy 
viving civilization owes... the grateful dists, 
Satior 


recognition they so richly deserve.” 
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Southwest Seminar 
To Begin January 1 


Registrations are still open for an 
eight-day traveling seminar of mission 
projects in the Southwest sponsored by 
Board of National Missions. The group 
of thirty-five will leave Los Angeles New 
Year's Day to survey a variety of work 
with migrants, Spanish-speaking people, 
and Indians. Cost of the all-expense tour 
of southern California and Arizona is 
$125. Travel will be by bus, and nights 
will be spent in hotels and motels. 

[Requests for information and appli- 
cations should be addressed to Dr. 
Merlyn A. Chappel, Board of National 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y.] 


Attorneys, Churchmen Study 
Religion and Law 


A New York lawyer, William String- 
fellow, will visit more than a third of 
the nation’s law schools in coming 
months to discuss the implications of 
the Christian faith for the legal profes- 
sion. Mr. Stringfellow is Episcopal coun- 
selor for law students at Columbia and 
New York universities. 

One of Mr. Stringfellow’s purposes 
will be to discuss with law students and 
instructor the aims of a national confer- 
ence on the Christian vocation of the 
modern lawyer to be held in Chicago, 
September 7-10, 1958. This will be the 
first nation-wide meeting on this subject, 
and will include attorneys, law students, 
and a small group of theologians. 

The basis of the conference will be a 
series of papers presented before a small 
group of churchmen and lawyers which 
met at Whitinsville, Massachusetts, last 
April. Some contributors to this meeting 
were Professor Samuel E. Stumpf, lec- 
turer in law at Vanderbilt University; 
William S. Ellis, Assistant United States 
Attorney for New York; and Benjamin 
K. MacKinnon of the American Bar As- 
sociation staff. 

A leader in the movement to relate 
law and religion is Dean James A. Pike 
of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. Dean Pike was a 
lawyer before turning to‘the ministry 
and is still adjunct professor of law at 
Columbia University. Although Epis- 
copal churchmen have taken the initia- 
tive in this movement, other interested 
groups include Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Lutherans, and Congre- 
gationalists. 
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A Suggestion for 
Thoughtful Presbyterians 


Never before in history has there been 
such an urgent need for the application 
of Christian principles, particularly in 
international relations. 

Our forefathers dedicated their lives 
and sacrificed to establish the religious 
basis of freedom which makes this coun- 
try a leader under God, strong and pros- 
perous, with a desire for “Peace on 
Earth.” 

Now, with all the world racing for 
superiority in weapons of war, we can 
only achieve peace through a similar 
sacrificial dedication of our time, talents 
and prayers to advance the interests of 
the Kingdom of God and to assure good 
will among men. 

As Christmas approaches and the year 
draws to a close, thoughtful Presbyte- 
rians will be grateful for the many bless- 
ings of life. In appreciation for the good- 
ness of your life, your Christian heritage, 
and with your responsibility for steward- 
ship of God’s earthly possessions, you 
will naturally consider gifts and bequests 
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156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
[_] Enclosed is my check for $.. 


The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 


for the whole Church beyond your 
weekly contributions. 

A gift to benefit the work of the whole 
Church, or any Presbyterian-related 
cause, can now be made as a single, 
simple act through the Foundation. 

Such gifts are encouraged by your 
Government and are rewarded by tax 
exemptions. Many will want to make 
outright gifts of money or securities. 
For those who need income from their 
capital, the Foundation offers various 
methods including a new, approved tax- 
free life income plan for one or two lives. 
There are generous income tax gift de- 
ductions, and when securities are sent 
there is no capital gains tax. Establish a 
fund in your name, that of your family, 
or as a memorial to loved ones. 

To find out how you can get the two- 
fold satisfaction of providing for your 
Church, yet receiving tax and income 
benefits, send the coupon below. It will 
be kept confidential, and there is no 
obligation. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Established in 1799 





in gratitude for all that the 





My birthdate is 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., means to America and to the World. 
[] I will send check or securities before end of year. 


[_] Send me information about 1 Outright Gifts 1 Wills 0 Insurance Gifts 
O) Tax-Free Life Income Plan Gifts (] Annuity Gifts. 
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Participants in Founders’ Day award are (from left) Dr. Alvin Duane Smith, pastor 
of Philadelphia’s Overbrook Presbyterian Church, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, 
Historical Society manager, and Dr. Maurice W. Armstrong, recipient of silver key. 


Of People and Places 


HISTORIAN HONORED 

Dr. Maurice W. Armstrong, a member 
of Philadelphia presbytery and professor 
of history at Ursinus College, last month 
received the first Distinguished Service 
Award of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society. The award, consisting of a cita- 
tion and a silver key, was given in recog- 
nition of Dr. Armstrong’s share in pro- 
ducing The Presbyterian Enterprise, his 
research on materials relating to the his- 
tory of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and his service on the board of 
directors of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society. 

Professor Leonard W. Labaree, of 
Yale University, editor of the Benjamin 
Franklin Papers, delivered an address at 
the Founders’ Day of the Society, which 
day is expected to be held annually. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
AWARDED GRANT 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 


souri, received notice last month that it 
had been named recipient of a $12,000 
award from the Smith, Kline and French 
Foundation. The Foundation provides 
financial support for charitable, educa- 
tional and scientific purposes, including 
teaching and basic research in chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and biology. The 
funds Westminster 
used for any purpose deemed necessary 
by the president except endowment. 
Scholarships, student aid, specialized 
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equipment, and increased laboratory 
facilities were projects suggested by the 
Foundation. 


STUDENT CENTER RECEIVES GRANT 

Early this month a grant of $10,000 
was made to Pres House, Presbyterian 
Student Foundation Center at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, by the H. A. Verhulst Foundation. 
Mr. Verhulst, in the 
grant was made, served as a member of 
the Board of the University’s Presby- 
terian Foundation for ninteen years until 
his death this past summer. The grant 
will be used for the establishment of a 
lectureship to bring important speakers 
on religious subjects to the university. 
The student center received the gift dur- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary. 


whose memory 


MODERATOR VISITS HOME CHURCH 

Dr. Harold R. Martin, Moderator of 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. General Assem- 
bly, preached recently in the Presbyter- 
ian Church of La Porte, Indiana (the 
Reverend Calvin W. Didier, pastor), 
during the observance of the church’s 
125th anniversary. Dr. Martin’s affilia- 
tion with the congregation began early 
in March, 1905, when he joined on con- 
fession of faith. A part of the observance 
was the laying of the cornerstone for a 
Christian education unit, the first step 
in an entire relocation project. Taking 
part in this phase of the program was a 
former deacon of the church, Governor 
Harold Handley, of Indiana. 


HONORED FOR LONG-TIME SERVICE 

Mr. George Culp, a member of 
Bethany Temple Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end William A. Zulker, pastor), was hon- 
ored recently for his fifty-one years of 
service as secretary of the Sunday school 
An inscribed commemorative plaque was 
placed in the education building on the 
occasion. In addition a leather-bound 
scroll, duplicating the plaque, was given 
to Mr. Culp. 


@ The Reverend Dr. Ralph J. Hall, who 
has retired after forty-five vears as a 
Presbyterian Sunday-school missionary, 
was honored last month at a meeting of 
the Synod of New Mexico. A “This Is 
Your Life” type of program reviewed 
Dr. Hall’s career among ranchers of the 
West, his lectures in the East, and other 
past experiences. Surprise guests in- 
cluded a brother and a sister, and all of 
his children and grandchildren. 


@ Thirty-four fifty-year-and-over mem- 
bers of First Presbyterian Church, Ossin- 
ing, New York (the Reverend Frank 
Otheman Reed, pastor), were honored 
this month at a Golden Anniversary tea. 
Miss Florence E. Provost, now in her 
seventy-fifth year as a member of the 
congregation, received a standing ova- 
tion. The membership years of the 
thirty-four guests of honor total 1,978. 


@ Friends and members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Medina, New York 
(the Reverend Edward J. Simpson, Jr., 
pastor), attended a reception last month 
in honor of the Reverend William C. 
Crofts on the eve of his eighty-fifth 
birthday anniversary. He is now in his 
fifty-sixth vear in the Christian ministry. 
A purse was presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
Crofts on the occasion. Another special 
gift, Jeannette Crofts, the couple's first 
grandchild, arrived the next day. 


@ At a service held recently in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Plainfield, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Gerald T. 
Krohn, pastor), the sermon was 
preached on the older generation and in 
special honor of nine members who have 
been active for more than fifty years. 
Entitled “The Bright Side of Old Age, 
the sermon was written, with the help of 
Mr. Krohn, by Allen E. Beals, a member 
for forty-nine years. Specially invited 
guests were members of the Plainfield 
chapter of the Old Guard, an interfaith 
group of retired men. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

185th. The Sewickley Presbyterian 
Church, West Newton, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend J. Nelson Jackaway, pas- 
tor). 

150th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Paul R. Ritter, pastor). 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end Robert H. R. Loughborough, Jr., 
pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin (the Reverend 
Dr. Charles Melcher, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin (the Reverend Jay A. 
Miller, pastor). 

90th. First Presbyterian Church, Atco, 
New Jersey (the Reverend W. Gordon 
Hannaway, pastor). 

75th. Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
(the Reverend Eric Lindsay Cowall, pas- 
tor). 

Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, 
Elmira, New York (the Reverend J.T.M. 
Wilson, pastor). 





Broadcasts 


Music for young people on “Look 
Up and Live,” CBS-TV Network, 
Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (EsT). 


John S. Bonnell on “Pilgrimage,” 
with laymen as guests in question 
and answer series. ABC Radio Net- 
work, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EsT). 

Hear items of “Good News” featured 
on religious newscast over MBS 
Radio Network. Check with your 
local station for day and time in 
your community. 





CREDITS: Cover: Carl G. Karsch; 
Pp. 2, 34: Robert Finch; P. 7 (top) 
Henry L. McCorkle; (middle and 
bottom): Ray Cloyd Downs; P. 8 
(bottom): Ray Cloyd Downs; Pp. 
13, 14, 32: Marsh Photographers; 
P. 19: Lane Brothers; P. 24: Mary 
Ann Gehres; P. 28: Courtesy of 
William F. Wefer. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Castle- 
wood, South Dakota (the Reverend Cor- 
nelius I. Wilkens, pastor). 

50th. Watchung Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, North Plainfield, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Earl E. Hair, pastor), At 
the same time a new parish house was 
dedicated. 

South Presbyterian Church, Yonkers, 
New York. 


DEDICATIONS: 
Hollywood-Brookfield Presbyterian 


Church, Brookfield, Illinois (the Rever- 
end Philip Sorce, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Joliet, Illinois (the Reverend Charles C. 
Bray, pastor), of a new church—the first 
of four units. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, of the Westminster Foundation 
and University Presbyterian Chapel (the 
Reverend James B. Ollis, Jr., pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Goshen, 
Indiana (the Reverend Andrew L. Har- 
die, pastor), of a new Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cotton- 
wood Falls, Kansas (the Reverend 
Willard P. Thompson, pastor), of a new 
church and Christian-education plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Glassboro, 
New Jersey, of Galbraith Memorial Hall, 
a building for educational and recrea- 
tional purposes. The congregation re- 
cently observed its ninetieth anniversary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Carlsbad, 
New Mexico (the Reverend Willis E. 
Plapp, pastor), of a new Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

Fairmont Presbyterian Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio (the Reverend Nelson J. 
Wright, pastor), of a new Christian- 
education building. 

Union Presbyterian Church, North 
Kingsville, Ohio (the Reverend Ralph H. 
Wagner, Jr.), of a new Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Oregon (the Reverend Byron 
D. Hughes, pastor), of its first unit con 
taining a chapel and other facilities. 

Highland Presbyterian Church, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee (the Reverend Dr. 
Douglas J. Elwood, pastor), of the first 
unit of a complete new church plant. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Christ Presbyterian Church, Lake- 
wood, California (the Reverend Harold 
N. Banks, pastor). 


“PM GOING TO 
BE A TEACHER” 


Six-year-old Yoo Song Kim entered the 
first grade last April. He gets good marks 
and his wish to become a teacher is natu- 
ral, for in Korea, a scholar is greatly re- 
vered and respected. Yoo Song, who was 
born after his father was killed in a 
bombing raid, is today supported by a 
widowed mother. Despite a crippled left 
hand, Mrs. Kim is a et peddler and 
works late into the night to support two 
boys. 

If determination and ambition are all 
that is needed, both boys will be edu- 
cated even though free education stops 
at the 6th grade. From then on it will 
cost Mrs. Kim from $80 to $100 a year 
to send each child to school. Won't you 
help Yoo Song or others like him ? 


What $10 a month can do 
for a child like Yoo Song 
There are 5,000 overseas children like 
Yoo Song who are sponsored through 
Save the Children Federation and re- 
ceive a variety of food benefits, clothing 
and many other essentials. You can have 
a child of your own for only $10 a 
month—$120 a year. Won't you please 

help? 

SCF National Sponsors include: Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, 
Henry R. Luce, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man. 








FOUNDED 1932 PL 11-7 
SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 
345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me my child's name, story and 
picture. 
1 want to sponsor a child in Greece... Korea. . . 
Finland. ..West Germany... France... Austria. . .or 
where the need is greatest... Enclosed is $10 for 


1 month... $30 for Ist quarter... $120 for 1 year. 
| cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is a gift of $... 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME TAX 
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RECORDS 

FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
GIVING 


by Enos E. Shupp, Jr. 


The recent record releases we list here in our annual sum- 
mary have one thing in common: all are in the realm of 
high fidelity, or hi-fi as it is endearingly known among rec- 
ord collectors. Whatever you find to your taste in these 
listings is certain to be a lifelike reproduction. The art of 
recording has now reached a stage that is a close approxi- 
mation to what is heard in person at a live performance— 
provided the playback phonograph is good. All records 
listed are 33% LP. 


Symphonic music 

Heading any list of best-selling, long-playing records is 
the classification of symphonic music. A welcome return to 
the fold of great recording artists is made by Leopold 
Stokowski, now engaged in an extensive series of records 
for Capitol. A splendid collection of half-a-dozen favorites 
is titled Landmarks of a Distinguished Career, and includes 
Finlandia, Clair de Lune, Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
and other Stokowski specialties. Other Stokowski albums 
include Holst’s The Planets, and Gliére’s Ilya Mourometz. 
Notable among Capitol’s other symphonic releases is a series 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under William 
Steinberg—notable because every item issued is a magnifi- 
cent performance. 

Among other outstanding items in the classical sym- 
phonic field, we would mention the following, which covers 
a wide range of musical tastes. For the musical purists, a 
new recording of a pair of Mozart Symphonies, Nos. 39 
and 40, by Sir Thomas Beecham, duplicating his renowned 
versions of yesteryear in sparkling high fidelity. For the 
hi-fi sound-conscious folks there is a remarkable perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique by Mitropoulos 
and the New York Philharmonic. Both of the above are 
from Columbia, who also gives us dazzling new readings 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra of Peter and the Wolf cou- 
pled with Britten’s Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra, 
both enjoyable for adults and older children. 

The symphonic list could continue indefinitely with Vic- 
tor’s fine new Stravinsky disc by Monteux, Petrouchka and 
Firebird; Victor’s Munch and the Boston Symphony doing 
Debussy’s La Mer and Ibert’s Escales; and the new Angel 
release of von Karajan’s brilliant performance of Pictures 
at an Exhibition. 


Concertos 
Symphonic music with a soloist comes next, and the con- 


certo highlights of the past few months would begin with 
a collection of the five Beethoven Piano Concertos played 
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by Artur Rubinstein, five discs in a box with booklet (Vic. 
tor). Piano-playing in the “grand manner” is offered by 
Julius Katchen on a London disc of the Lizst Concertos Nos, 
1 and 2. Heifetz has a new performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto (Victor), and a pair of lesser known violin 
concertos, the Dvorak and the Goldmark, are beautifully 
played by Bronislaw Gimpel (Vox). 







Operas 

Opera on records really came into being with LP, and 
we now have a couple of hundred in the catalogs. To many, 
the finest issue of a complete opera in recent months jis 
Verdi's Il Trovatore with Callas, Barbieri, and di Stefano, 
von Karajan conducting (Angel). Equally exciting is the 
complete Die Gotterdammerung with Kirsten Flagstad 
(London). Two other complete operas in virtually perfect 
performances are Mozart’s Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham (Angel), and Boito’ 
Mefistofele with Boris Christoff (Victor). Single discs of 
“highlights” from all popular operas are to be found in 
great quantity in all record shops. 










For fun and pleasure 

Somewhere between classical and jazz music is a vast 
territory of music known today as “listening music.” Pur 
veyors of this art are Mantovani, Kostelanetz, Gleason, 
Gould, Stanley Black, Percy Faith, Paul Weston, Victor 
Young, Melachrino, and a few dozen others. You never go 
wrong on any of these. Particularly nice for a present woul 
be any of the four two-record sets just issued by Columbia: 
Music of Richard Rodgers (Kostelanetz), Music of Georg 
Gershwin (Faith), Music of Jerome Kern (Weston), ani 
Music of Cole Porter (Legrand). 

Music for fun is spearheaded by the inimitable Anm 
Russell, whose latest disc Anna Russell in Darkest Africi 
joins her four previous records spoofing the musical world 
Victor Borge’s two hilarious discs bring his antics into yo 
home (all above on Columbia). 















Children’s records 

During the past year the majority of children’s record 
have been on LP’s (a departure from the past), except fi 
lower priced discs on seven-inch records of 45 and 7% 
speeds. Best labels to look for are Golden Records, Disney 
land, and Capitol, Columbia, Decca, and Victor. A fi 
Victor LP for young children is called Songs, Games, 
Fun for Growing Boys and Girls. Decca has Music f 
Disneyland by a chorus and orchestra; and also for old 
children is Columbia’s appreciation LP called Happy Inst 
ments, by the well-known team of Kleinsinger and Trip 
Drawling and brawling Western discs seem to be fadi 
in favor of “official” records of the Mouseketeers. 
Mickey Mouse records are numerous and contain who 
some material. 


Christmas records 

As of this writing, the best new records announced 
the Christmas season would include Now is the Care 
Season, by Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians (Capité 
a new Messiah, conducted by Leonard Bernstein (Colw 
bia); and The Music of Christmas by the Hollywood Be 
Orchestra (Capitol). All the old standard favorites will 
back with us, such as the Robert Shaw records and A 
and the Night Visitors (both Victor), to make your Christ 
more joyous. 
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Seminarian Charles Leber, with fresh 
white handkerchief jutting from his 
coat—a_ habit with him still—poses 
for a snapshot at Princeton in 1921. 





HAS CAUSE, WILL TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 8) 

congregation and did not get run out of 
town. 

During senior year Charles and class- 
mate Theodore Meek, now pastor of 
Mount Airy Presbyterian Church in sub- 
urban Philadelphia, shared the pastoral 
responsibility for Westminster Church 
in Trenton, New Jersey. But Charles had 
another important matter on his mind. 

Three years before, at a D.U. football 
dance at Johns Hopkins, Charlie had met 
a smal] vivacious Trenton girl who at 
that time was teaching at Baltimore 
Friends’ School. Later at Princeton he 
renewed his acquaintance with pretty 
Louise Heath. And in May of 1923, 
Charles and Louise lived through a mad 
three days they will always remember. 
On the first day he was graduated from 
seminary. On the second he was in- 
stalled as pastor of Westminster Church 
in Trenton. On the third they were mar- 
ried. 

Today the Lebers have three children 
and eight grandchildren. The oldest, 
Charles, Jr., thirty-three, was installed 
this month as a pastor of Chicago’s First 
Presbyterian Church. Elizabeth (Betty ) 
Leber Sala is married to a New Jersey 
businessman and is the mother of four. 
Donald, twenty-six, also in business, 
married Janet Wysham, daughter of 
Board Secretary William N. Wysham, 
and lives in New Jersey with his wife 
and son. 

Charles and Louise took immediately 
to the pastorate. After an active year in 
Trenton, the Lebers were called back to 
Charles’s home town to serve at the For- 
est Park Church in Baltimore. In both 
churches the young pastor immediately 
began promoting the cause of missions, 
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both home and overseas. With his flair 
for organization, he set up schools of 
missions and mission seminars and began 
to invite missionaries to visit his congre- 
gations regularly. 

In the summer of 1928, Louise and 
Charles were invited to accept a Sunday 
preaching engagement at the Green 
Ridge Presbyterian Church, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The couple had never 
been to northern Pennsylvania before, 
but they drove up to take what they 
thought was a regular summer invita- 
tion. That September, however, a small 
group of men from Green Ridge came 
down to Baltimore to offer Charles the 
Green Ridge pastorate. He accepted the 
call from the 700-member church in No- 
vember. 

The Lebers had loved Baltimore, but 
Scranton was even more exciting. Char- 
lie was given the go-ahead for his 
unusual world and national mission 
educational program. The Lebers joined 
a congenial group of ministerial couples 
which included the Peter Emmonses of 
Westminster Presbyterian and the Henry 
Hitt Cranes of Elm Park Methodist. 

Under Charles’s leadership, Green 
Ridge grew rapidly, doubling its mem- 
bership in eight years. But when this 
day came, Pastor Leber was being per- 
suaded to begin another career. 

The work of this young pastor had 
come to the attention of church leaders 
in New York who were impressed by his 
promotional ability. In the early ’thir- 
ties, when things were mighty tough in 
the U.S.A., Charles was asked to serve 
on what was called the “operating com- 
mittee” of the church’s General Council. 
This group was the forerunner of today’s 
Department of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion. During this period young Leber 
was one of the men who proposed a 
World-Wide Communion Sunday. This 
suggestion was adopted by the Presby- 
terian Church and then the Federal 
Council, and today is truly world-wide. 

At the Pittsburgh General Assembly 
of 1935, the thirty-six-year-old Pennsy]l- 
vania pastor was asked to address a pre- 
Assembly conference on the “World 
Mission of the Individual Church.” This 
he did with his usual gusto. Later at 
Princeton Seminary’s commencement, a 
Foreign Board member asked him, 
“Have you ever considered working for 
us?” Charlie’s answer was “No.” 

In September of °35, a more formal 
request came from the Board: Louise 
and Charles talked and prayed about 
this but again said no. Then the Board 
shock troops, in the persons of Senior 
Secretary Robert E. Speer and a Scot- 





tish missionary from Latin America who 















































had just joined the staff, John Mackay, § lif 
moved in on the Scranton couple. uf 
“Nobody will ever know what we § le: 
went through to reach a decision,” says JJ sa 
Charles Leber somewhat wistfully. 
“Louise didn’t really want to leave & to 
Scranton, but we thought maybe we § in 
should serve perhaps a five-year term J Bu 
with the Board. But since then I have & co 
never had any reason for regret. It has § wh 
meant great hardships particularly for & an 
Louise and the children, but they have §& fri 
known that I am in a job that I love.” & me 
When Charles T. Leber joined the & par 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions § lite 
in 1936, the first century of the Board's § lie, 
work was almost over. And also going pla 
was the era of Robert Speer, Arthur ! 
Brown, and Cleland McAfee, the three & tap 
titans of overseas mission work. John & Ch: 
Mackay had been asked to join the Board & his 
to take up some of the slack caused by & His 
the retirement of this almost-legendary and 
trio. But six weeks after Charles had & mer 
joined the Board as a secretary for South- § is c 
east Asia, “Jock” Mackay after repeated J rare 
urging accepted the presidency of & peo 
Princeton Seminary. he» 
Young Charles had been told he hav 
would be working with Mackay, so the ff tion 
move was a real surprise. But Charles expe 
soon took off on the first of his major fGen 
surveys of Christian work overseas. teres 
In 1940, Dr. Leber was named prof McA 
motion secretary for the Board. In 1945 staff 
he became chairman of the Board’s ad- Malloy 






ministrative committee, and in 46. sec- 
retary for work in Europe also. In 1952 
he was selected as the Board’s first gen- 
eral secretary, a post he has held ever 
since. He has been a vice-president o 
the National Council of Churches and 
chairman of its overseas mission division 
and has served on several major com 
mittees of the International Missionary 
Council during the past decade. 
Current nerve center for the oper 
tion of the Board, which includes some 
fifty Board members, forty staff co 
leagues, and more than a thousand mis 
sionaries in thirty-nine different cour 
tries, is a small, neat office on the third 
floor of 156 Fifth Avenue. Here Charles 
Leber hangs his coat—he doesn’t usually 
wear a hat—when he’s in. And now thats 
about six months of the year. Before be 
took over the general secretaryship, Dt 
Leber was usually oyt of the office eigt 
months of the year. He has averaged 
about five sermons and addresses a wee 
since he began his Board job. His ct 
leagues agree unanimously: “Charlé 
Leber has never spared himself from t# 
job he has set out to do.” 
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As can be imagined, Dr. Leber’s office 
life is one of pressure. “If a crisis shows 
up anywhere in the world,” says a col- 
league, “we've got one at 156 at the 
same time.” 

In the old days, Charles Leber used 
to strain at the crises, the constant meet- 
ings, and the organizational red tape. 
But with the years he has mellowed 
considerably. “I remember the time 
when we were in Mexico for a meeting 
and went to a Roman shrine,” says good 
friend and Board president Peter Em- 
mons. “Charlie looked around at all the 
paraphernalia and props and almost 
literally exploded. I said, ‘Shut up, Char- 
lie, or you'll have us thrown out of this 
place. 
Although he is impatient with red 
tape and routine organizational matters, 
Charlie Leber takes infinite pains with 
his staff personnel at home and overseas. 
His door is always open to colleagues 
and missionaries if he is in. His judg- 
ment, while often quick and intuitive, 
is considered amazing by his staff. He 
rarely makes a mistake in sizing up the 
people he deals with. And when he does 
he will admit his errors. “We still do 
have the collegiate type of administra- 
tion here with a highly trained staff of 
experts considering all of our problems,” 
General Secretary Leber says. It is in- 
teresting to note that Drs. Speer and 
McAfee usually cleared their dockets in 
staff meetings before anyone else was 
allowed to speak. Charlie Leber has 
completely reversed this procedure. 

Like many men who spend most of 
their lives in the never-ending, ever- 
lonely procession of hotel rooms, trains, 
and planes, Charlie Leber gives the im- 
pression of being self-preoccupied, even 
aloof from the everyday world. This is 
shyness more than anything else. He is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the 
most charming greeters and chairmen in 
the church. “He always seems to have 
the right phrase for the right moment,” 
says a colleague. But while he is at ease 
in front of an audience, Charlie Leber is 
not relaxed with individuals except those 
he knows very well. 
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“This is where Louise has been a tre- 
mendous help to me. She has all the 
social graces which I lack,” he says. In 
their recently acquired home at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, the Lebers now do a 
onsiderable amount of informal enter- 
aining, which they both seem to be en- 
oying a great deal. 

In his years of travel overseas, he 
as never once run into any serious 
ouble. Domestically, however, he has 
ad a couple of close calls. 
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“One of the most unusual experiences 
I ever had was in a missionary airplane 
over Minneapolis,” he says. “A mission- 
ary on furlough had just gotten the 
plane, and he asked me to take a spin. 
He took me up and then told me I was 
the first passenger he had ever had. Then 
after we had flown around a while he 
told me he couldn’t find the airport. That 
was quite a trip.” 

In 1952 Dr. Leber was on the train 
which crashed near Erie, Pennsylvania, 
injuring more than a hundred people. 
“Only three cars were standing, and I 
was in one of the three.” He walked 
away from this accident, but was not so 
fortunate early last year when he blacked 
out on the Saw Mill River Parkway after 
a penicillin shot. 

“I can remember paying a toll, but 
that’s all. When I woke up the car was 
smashed against a concrete wall, and I 
was lying down in the seat bleeding. A 
policeman discovered me and got me 
to a hospital.” Dr. Leber lost his car but 
sustained heavy body bruises and a bad 
cut on his forehead. 

The only time that Charlie Leber has 
ever taken anybody’s advice to slow 
down his hectic seven-day-a-week sched- 
ule was this past summer. Following a 
slight angina attack in January, he was 
asked by the Board to restrict outside 
activities and to consider taking ship 
passage across the Pacific for the cere- 
monies attending the historic integration 
of mission work with the national church 
in Thailand. “This was the first time in 
my life,” said Charlie, “that anyone ever 
put me on a slow boat.” 

Charlie and Louise left the U.S. July 
4 and returned in early September after 
visits to Japan, Hong Kong, and Thai- 
land. They thoroughly enjoyed the rest- 
ful voyage, but, Louise admits, they also 
enjoved the return to activity during 
their thirteen days in Thailand. 

The church's mission man bounced 
back into New York September 7. “It 
actually wasn’t until September 27 that 
he got back to his own office,” says sec- 
retary Ruth Shutes. “He was busy with 
meetings and conferences the entire 
time.” Full of his usual zip, Charlie 
Leber was off again on his active, inten- 
sive search for new and dramatic ways 
to demonstrate that the Christian church 
is truly a world-wide fellowship. 

As he said in Thailand this summer, 
“Christianity is a world religion in which 
Christians of all nations work together 
in every land. Mission policies are being 
written by church members everywhere, 
not just in the United States. This is the 
new day of the church in our time.” 
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Annuities, I've stopped worrying 
about the ups and downs of 
stocks and bonds. 


“Now I receive my annuity 
checks regularly. The amount 
never varies, and it’s guaranteed 
for my lifetime, secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


“Also it’s a great joy for me to 
know that my annuity will help 
the vital work of our Church for 
years to come. 
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IS IT CHRISTIAN? 
IS IT ART? 


Continued from page 10) 


improves, rather than to inundate them 
|with so much which is in such devas- 
| tatingly bad taste? 
| One may of course question the advis- 
|ability of making such a fuss over the 
| ephemeral pictures given out in Sunday 
|school while neglecting entirely the 
| problem of the dull architectural design 
|of many of our churches, their banal 
| stained glass and soggy brown interiors 
| reminiscent of the gravy formerly served 
at Sabbath-day dinners. 

Actually it was not until nearly the 
'middle of the nineteenth century that 
|church art became so weak and de- 
| based. By then most of the congrega- 
| tion came together for the formal wor- 
| ship of God less than one per cent of 
| the week—one hour on Sunday. Church- 
' going became, though pleasant and so- 
cially correct, somehow old fashioned, 
and as a result services withdrew into 
anemic, stodgy imitations of a bygone 
age. It was almost as if some hope 
existed in a sort of sympathetic magic 
which would cause a building copied 
from one erected in the Age of Belief to 
strengthen the faith of those using it 
now. But we forget that the Gothic 
churches when constructed in the thir- 
teenth century represented a brand new 
type of art (“opus modernum” they 
called it), full of vitality and completely 
in tune with the philosophy and emo- 
tions of the times. so that their builders 
| proudly boasted that they had replaced 
the older churches by structures “new 
built from the foundations.” 


| 


facturer in 1957 try to sell his customers 
| doublets and hose, or General Motors 
| revert to turning out suits of armor? 
| Why then should a congregation wor- 
| ship in a coarse imitation of a Gothic or 
Romanesque church unless it feels that 
there is something not quite moder in 
a belief in God and that it had better 
pretend to be back in the Middle Ages 
between the hours of eleven and twelve 


j |} on Sunday morning. 
|| Surely there is everything to gain and 


| nothing to lose in the continued use and 


ings that fall below all possible stand. 
ards, nothing much can be done until 
some new Age of Faith sweeps them 
away. In point of fact, we have avail- 
able a good number of very competent 
architects who can, if need be, adapt 
traditional styles in a handsome and 
fitting manner. Better yet, if permitted, 
they can furnish new and exciting de- 
signs glowing with color and light and 
faith, fully attuned to modern life and 
thought; even our great banks, those 
most worthy institutions, are gradually 
crawling out into the sunshine and shed- 
ding their meaningless classical facades, 

But the architects, the decorators. the 
stained-glass technicians, are hamstrung 
if the church boards are without feeling 
or taste. The church boards are com- 
posed of adults, and adults tend to be 
“sot” in their Yet these very 
adults, incredible as it sometimes seems, 
were once young, imaginative, and 
malleable. So we come back once more 
to children of Sunday-school age. Surely 
if we make them aware of sincere Chris- 
tian art, expose them over and over 
again to good taste, rather than com 
mercial trash, teach them that beauty 
is one of the attributes of God, the 
major problems concerning quality & 
contemporary ecclesiastical art will be 
solved in the course of time. 


ways. 


Brave words, but what is to be done 
in a practical way? How attack the 
problem concretely? Well, using what 
ever books or materials available to you, 
study the art of the past, draw wisdom 
and strength from it but do not advocate 
its imitation. Look at contemporary att 
with an open mind, a really open mind, 
and do stop worrying whether you uw 
derstand it. You don’t “understand” the 
new office building on Main Street, do 
you? But after due consideration, you 
may accept its style or reject it without 
fear or favor. 

When we have some idea of what 
that indefinable, timeless thing, beauty, 
is, let’s all stick together and demand 
good quality even in the least of the at 
expressions in which our churches at 
concerned. Let's encourage the study @ 
art history and appreciation in our thee 
logical seminaries so that our ministes 
may help and guide their congregatiow 
in this truly important phase of spirite 


has r 
religi 


life and not simply be one of the bli 
leading the blind. More than all else #4 
us be most patient one with another, 
no two adults have exactly the 
taste. And remember our hope lies! 
our children. 


| |loving preservation of truly old and 
OF i eG a enn | dignified churches, such as those of our 
Colonial and Greek Revival periods, 
| whose builders’ hands were guided by 
|something greater than a contractor's 
fee. As to the other ecclesiastical build- 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


The Echo of a Man 


ELIGIous broadcasting as a form of 
educational evangelism is still a 


relatively new idea. Presbyterians have 
had a Department of Radio and Tele- 
vision for only nine years; and from its 
beginning the director of that work has 
been Clayton T. Griswold. Last month 
for reasons of health, Dr. Griswold re- 
tired from his post while still in his mid- 
fifties. 

To a notable extent, the development 
of Presbyterian broadcasting has been 
the measure of this man. His vision of 
the possibilities of religious broadcasting 
fashioned the direction of the depart- 
ment from its outset; and his standards 
have influenced the church’s radio and 
TV ministry for nearly a decade. 


The Reverend Clayton T. Griswold 


He has had a firm belief that our 
impact over the airwaves is best made 
along with other Protestant groups and 


not as a single denominational effort; 


our ties have therefore been close with 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. He 
has repeatedly drummed the theme that 
religious programs must have showman- 
ship as well as piety; from this insistence 
have come entertaining programs. He 
has thumped hard for a continuous 
training plan for pastors so that they 
will perform effectively they 
come before the microphone or camera; 
the result has been a series of church- 
sponsored institutes and broadcasting 
workshops. He has repeatedly reminded 
the networks of their public-service ob- 
ligation to provide free time for religious 
programs; and other Protestant bodies 
have followed with an official stand that 
has influenced the broadcasting indus- 
try. 


when 
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When the Department of Radio and 
Television was activated by the General 
Assembly in 1948, it was natural to 
turn to the Rev. Clayton T. Griswold. He 
had been handling Assembly radio pro- 
gramming for some eight years in addi- 
tion to his regular work as youth 
secretary of the General Council. He had 
traveled widely in the nation, knew our 
churches in every state, and already had 
a helpful knowledge of broadcasting 
contacts. 

To his work he brought a solid back- 
ground of experience. The son of a Sun- 
day-school missionary, he had early 
decided for the pastoral ministry him- 
self. As an undergraduate at Amherst 
and later at Biblical Seminary, he was 
active in student religious activities. 
Later, a year of study and teaching in 
Paris had broadened his outlook, and 
incidentally conditioned him for some 
international duties he was subsequently 
to carry on behalf of the World Com- 
mittee for Christian Broadcasting. 

Three pastorates in the Synod of New 
York strengthened the young minister’s 
preaching and educational grasp. In re- 
cent years when he taught broadcasting 
courses at Princeton Seminary, those 
early pastoral experiences assisted his 
understanding of the needs of young 
theologs. 

Those who know Clayton Griswold 
best describe him as an intense worker. 
But they also know him as a man of wide 
interests and several hobbies. The Gris- 
wold family can produce a six-piece 
orchestra when the children and grand- 
children gather for family reunions. That 
combo is heard less often these days 
with all four children married; but they 
can still make music when they come 
home from their churches (two minis- 
ters) and their laboratories (two engi- 
neers). 

Loving landscape gardening, he also 
putters about his trees and shrubs. And 
with Mrs. Griswold he frequently at- 
tends the theater and cinema. 

Clayton T. Griswold’s name is at- 
tached to many a piece of writing. His 
most recent book, co-authored with 
Charles H. Schmitz, is How You Can 
Broadcast Religion, published this year 
by the National Council of Churches. 
Now that he is relinquishing his posi- 
tion, we can expect yet other products 
of his pen as he devotes more time to 
his writing. —J. C. Wynn 
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grey. Set $3.95, tax incl. Poodle only 
$2.25, Earrings only $2.00. Other furs 
for the missus, guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Catalog PL, color cover. Victor 
Asselin Fur, Inc., 363 7th Ave., NYC. 
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A MAN WHO DOES 
SOMETHING 


(Continued from page 14) 


Jews came up in a class on history or 
literature, a rabbi could be invited to 
school to talk to the class. These reli- 
gions, he feels, are part of the Western 
history and heritage; we are cheating 
our children when we consider them ed- 
ucated while they are still ignorant about 
religion. “Most churchmen would wel- 
come the chance to lay their convictions 
before the coming generation,” he be- 
lieves. 

Ruesszer is well aware that this course 
of action in the schools would be op- 
posed with good arguments. He realizes, 
too, that religion in the classroom would 
be a balky horse for any teacher to ride. 
But the all-important thing, to him, is 
that millions of children are now “grow- 
ing up to be religious illiterates.” 


Integration trouble-free 

Although Cincinnati is a border city, 
just across the river from Dixie, there 
has been no friction over integration 
in the Sycamore District. One of the 
three elementary schools is located in a 
99% Negro area, and naturally draws 
pupils from its own geographical radius. 
At the time of consolidation all junior- 
high-school students began going to the 
same building, “and there was no hue 
and cry about it.” The senior high school 
has long been integrated. Ruesszer be- 
lieves that one thing the schools might 
do to contribute to racial amity would 
be to “hire more colored teachers for 
white or mixed schools. I've known 
Negro teachers in all-white schools who 
worked out fine, and it made a valuable 
impression on the youngsters.” 

Although he may not subscribe to 
every comma in the Report on Public 
Education adopted by General Assembly 
in May (see P.L., June 22), Ruesszer is 
grateful that the statement was issued. 
He is glad that the church, as the mother 
of all the finest institutions in our society, 
retains her interest in fostering what he 
regards as her most important child— 
universal education. As a school-board 
member, he welcomes the church’s sup- 
port in the perennial school-board tasks: 
securing the best teachers, obtaining 
backing for the 


schools, and encouraging able and vigor- 


maximum financial 


ous people to run for school-board mem- 
bership 
The Presbyterian Report on schools, 


$2 





he feels, is just the sort of action that 
will help draw public attention intelli- 
gently to the needs and problems of the 
schools. Ruesszer is not pessimistic about 
the future of public schools. He feels 
that Americans believe in the public- 
school system; when they are told what 
is needed in terms they can understand, 
they will not stint the education of their 
children. This has been his experience 
as a school-board member in two states, 
Ruesszer says, and he believes that citi- 
zens in the other states are pretty much 
the same. 

Ruesszer himself first joined a school 





board in Missouri, when he was only | 
twenty-nine years of age. “The schools | 
| ship, if the person is able to attend but gn 


in our town were in the grip of a fossil 
superintendent who kept curriculum 
and teaching methods in the nineteenth 


century. Somebody had to do something | 


about it, and somehow I felt the urge.” 


“Somebody 
had to do something" 

With a few interruptions, he’s been 
serving on school boards ever since, ex- 
pending much of his leisure and his 
vitality for his conviction that it takes 
all kinds of children to make America, 
and all of them are entitled to the best 
instruction and guidance that the public 
schools can contrive to give them. 


As contractor and schoolman, Walter 
Ruesszer is building toward the fu- 


WE'RE IN 
THE ARMY NOW ] 


(Continued from page 16) 





of conscience, his action is as honorable 
as his situation is clear-cut. He merely 
resumes his place among the majority 
of non-Christians. aj 

On the other hand, there is no such 
thing as “contributing membership” in Hn, 
the Christian church. Membership in w 
the Church Visible is based on personal HT 
participation—primarily on attendance # G, 
at worship. Financial support is an ex- fst 
pected and significant token of loyalty do 
but does not by itself maintain member. hg 


sso fF © Ss 


ge 


does not. If this were not so, member HJ of 
ship in the Christian church would be yo 
less important than membership in aff go, 


| club, for even clubs—most clubs, at least th, 


| every attempt must be made to brin 





ture of a growing suburban community. | 


—require participation in addition to the cg, 
paying of dues. the 
It would take some courage on the 
part of churches to let it be known in- 
dividually to their contributing absentee 
members that church membership is not 
like a magazine subscription, subject to 
annual renewal, without any other re ae 
sponsibilities. This declaration might 
orgay 
mean some loss of revenue, but suchi d ¢ 
loss would be more than made up by the 
church’s gain in self-respect and inner 
strength. What is more, most of the now- 
absent members would respect courage 
and integrity, and would clarify thei 
position either by voluntarily resigning. ipl 
or by coming back into active particips- disk 
tion with a new depth of understanding ell 
Finally, it should be made clear again | 
that the purpose of this discipline is 
primarily to help the person who is, by 
all knowable criteria, betraying his oat 
of allegiance to Christ. The first attemp 
is always to ask for his reasons. Whethe# 
the reasons he gives seem good or bi 
to us, they are strongly held by him, and 
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about a renewal of understanding, for 
giveness, or whatever else is needed t 
cause his return. 

If this attempt fails, the suggestio 


tant | 
will be made that he transfer his mem 


’ nder « 
bership to another congregation. A tram = 
fer, whether in the church or in ® aed 

| army, may result in a normal, help re to h 
readjustment of a potentially damaging, the 
situation. Only when this, too, fails ¢ reless: 


we have a moral—and legal—right @y 4 
proceed to suspension, usually with # : 


hd the 

consent of the lapsed member himsé 
a batt 

and even then the door is not closed. 
= ng ba army) 
fact, the door of the Christian chureb ea 
ae eS an 
never closed. If Christ, the Head of # his cr 
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inally, be strong in the Lord and 
in the strength of his might. Put 
on the whole armor of God, that 
you may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For we are not 
contending against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the 
world rulers of this present dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places. 
Therefore take the whole armor of 
God, that you may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. Stand therefore, 
having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness, and having shod 
your feet with the equipment of the 
gospel of peace; above all taking 
the shield of faith, with which you 
can quench all the flaming darts of 
the evil one. And take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God. 
(Ephesians 6:10-17, RSV) 











hurch, the Commander of his Army, 


orgave his “good soldier,” Peter—who 
had denied him not just by slipping 
way but in loud unmistakable words— 
how much more do we have to exercise 
‘Bumility, charity, and a dominant desire 
0 win back the lost? There is a golden 
ean between our prevailing slipshod 
iscipline—in which church membership 
s dishonored while membership rolls 
ell—and a dictatorial, loveless dis- 
ipline in which bookkeeping becomes 
ore important than persons. 
What it takes is a fresh exposure to 
e New Testament. There we find 
hrist’s standard for discipleship and 
e virile discipline of discipleship. 
here we are shown Paul’s image of the 
urch as the Body of Christ, in which 
ery member shares in the well-being 
§ well as in the sickness of every other 
ember. There also we are reminded, 
y Paul and his fellow Apostles, that the 
stant we enlist in Christ’s army we are 
nder orders,” obeying and serving him 
> our salvation, ignoring or defying him 
our damnation—and with grave dam- 
Be to his cause both here and through- 
t the world. For the defection or 
relessness of any one of us is a battle 
st by Christ, just as the faithfulness 
the perseverance of any one of us 
a battle won for him. For we are in 
S army—responsible to him for our- 
Ives and for all who claim the emblem 
his cross. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don't be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It's alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
counter. FREE! Write for generous sample to 
65 Wall St., Binghamton, New York. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 
Little Deer and the Lost Sheep 


High on a rocky cliff perched a pueb- 
lo village. In one of the stone homes 
Little Deer, an Indian boy, awoke early 
on a summer morning. He blinked his 
eyes open, stretched, then jumped up 
from his sheepskin bed. 

Right away he knew that something 
was wrong. Where was Grandfather? 
Why wasn’t he sitting beside his weav- 
ing loom? The blanket that hung there 
wasn’t yet finished. 

“Here I am, Little Deer.” Grandfather 
spoke from a far corner of the big room. 
He was sitting on a low stool as he 
whirled the spinning stick that turned 
fluffy sheep’s wool into yarn. 

“I must have some more yarn before 
I can go ahead with my weaving,” 
Grandfather explained. “But I'm afraid 
that the blanket still won’t be finished 
this week—the black dye is all used up.” 

Little Deer’s heart sank. The black 
blanket, trimmed with stripes of green, 
was to be a present for his mother. 

She was away now on a visit to an- 
other village for a few days. He had 
hoped the blanket would be finished by 
the time she returned. : 

“Can't we get some dye from the 
storekeeper at the trading post? That's 
where Mother gets it.” 

“But how can I walk so far?” Grand- 
father looked down at his lame right foot 
and sighed. 

“I know the way. I'll go,” Little Deer 
offered eagerly. 

Grandfather looked pleased at Little 
Deer's willingness. “Very well. If you 
can bring me the dye, I'll soon have the 
blanket finished.” 

Little Deer felt like singing for joy. 
He finished his breakfast of cornmeal 
biscuits, then put on his red moccasins. 
Quickly he went through the narrow 
street of the village and down the steep, 
rocky path to the valley below. Here, 
growing in the sandy ground, were the 
gardens of the Hopi Indians. 

In the springtime, during the Plant- 
ing-Moon, Little Deer had helped 
Grandfather make deep holes in the 
earth with a long, pointed stick. Into the 
holes they had dropped precious seeds 
of corn. Now the corn plants were above 
ground, green and strong. 

Little Deer walked along the sandy 
trail that led to the trading post. He 
listened to the songs of bright-colored 
desert birds, and watched for prairie 
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“missing,” he told Little Deer. “If I go to 











dogs to pop their heads from their un- 
derground homes. He hadn't gone far 
when he came upon a flock of woolly 
sheep. Gray Fox, the boy who watched 
over them, was a friend of Little Deer's. 
He looked troubled. 

“One of my sheep—the black one—is 








look for him, the others may run away.” 

Little Deer knew that many things 
can happen to a sheep lost in the desert. 
“You stay with the flock,” Little Deer 
said to his friend. “I will find Black One.” 

The sun was now at the top of the 
sky. It was noontime, and Little Deer 
was very hungry. He opened the cotton 
cloth bag Grandfather had filled with 
food. He and Gray Fox ate the cornbread 
and peaches. Then Little Deer set out 
to find the runaway sheep. 

He circled tall, prickly cactus plants, 
and looked behind rocks. He scrambled 
down one side of a tiny valley and up the 
other side. “Black One! Black One!” he 
called again and again. 

Just as he was thinking the sheep 
was lost for good, he heard a sound: 
“Baa-aa, baa-aa!” It was coming from 
a pile of rocks. Little Deer ran as fast 
as he could. 

Poor little Black One! His back leg 
were caught between two rocks, and he 
couldn’t free himself. “Never mind, | 
will help you.” Little Deer spoke softh 
to the frightened animal. 

One rock was smaller than the other 
Little Deer tugged and tugged with al 
his might until, at last, it rolled away. 
Black One was free. “Baa-aa,” 
bleated gratefully. All the way back t 
the flock he stayed close to Little Deer 
When Gray Fox saw them coming, i 
shouted for joy. 

The sun had now traveled all the wa 
across the sky. Evening was near. “It! 
too late to go to the trading post,” Littl 
Deer said. He told Gray Fox about th 
yarn that must be colored black bef 
Grandfather could finish the blanket. 










































































Gray Fox looked thoughtful. “I kn F 
what to do!” he cried suddenly. “To ce 
row in the village we're going to she Di 
the wool from Black One’s back. It! $2 
already the color you want.” W 

“Of course!” exclaimed Little Dee cl 
“But—but will Black One mind?” 

“His wool will grow again,” said Gr Sa 
Fox. 

\ BI. 

Little Deer hurried to the village gil 
tell Grandfather the good news. At 
heels trotted Black One. “Baa-aa,” 
bleated, as though he could hardly 
to shed his old woolly coat and grow 
new one. Th 
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